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FOOCHOW WEATHER-TABLE FOR 
JULY, 1870.* 


BY T. B. C. 


Mean Temperature, .... .... 82°6° 
Dally 


” 
» Humidity at9 A.M. .... 75° 
» Daily Range of Barometer, ‘06° ins. 
9A. M. Reading of do. 29°695 ,, 
» Daily Rain Fall, 
Onantitv of Wind. 129 miles. 
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DRINKIN G HABITS OF CHINESE. 


BY J. G. KERR, M. D. 


The fact that drunkenness is not a 
common vice of the Chinese must 
have been noticed by most persons 
who have had much intercourse with 
the people. <A little observation 
will also satisfy any one that the 
drinking of spirituous liquors is very 
common among all. classes. It is a 
very interesting question, why drunk- 


enness and all its horrors and crimes 


are so much less common ina heathen 

land than among Christian nations? 
It may be said that opium takes 

the place of intoxicating drinks, and 


that those who use this drug intem- 


perately would in its absence, go to 
excess in the-use of stimulants. This 


can only be the case to a limited ex- 
tent, for, leaving out of view all 
those who smoke opium, there is a 


vast population of spirit drinkers, 
which, according to all western ex- 
perience should yield a certain per- 
centage of drunkards, and the ques- 
tion recurs, why is this not the result 


in China? 


Moreover, opium-smoking is a 


‘W- vice of recent origin, and on its first 
|» introduction, the — habits of 


the people were very much the same 


as we find them now. 


The temperament of the people 
may be considered by some an ex- 
planation of the anomaly, but while 
excitable sanguine temperaments are 


. ‘more liable to become victims of in- 
w. tenperance, those of opposite charac- 
teristics are by no means free from 


danger. 
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‘The chief reason why the Chinese 


have been exempt from the evils of 
drunkenness is to be found in the 
character of the intoxicating drinks 
they use. 

here are two qualities which 
make their liquors objectionable, 
one positive and the other negative. 

The first is the highly irritating 
property of their liquors, which is 
owing to the presence, in addition 
to alcohol of a peculiar substance 
called Fusel oil, which is analogous 
to alcohol in its composition and 
chemical reactions, and is hence 
called Amylic alcohol. 

It is always present in the prod- 
ucts of alcoholic distillation from 
grain, and its removal is difficult. It 
is described by chemists as an “ oily, 
colorless, volatile liquid of an offen- 
sive smell and burning acrid taste, 
and upon the animal system it acts 
as anirritant poison.” ‘The inhala- 
tion of its vapor, even in minute 

uantities, is attended with very 
effects.” 

The Chinese are ignorant of the 
existence of this substance and of 
the means of removing it, hence 
their liquors possess that stimulating 

pperty manifested in the deep 
ushing of the face, disagreeable 
sensations in the head, and burning 
of the stomach which follow the use 
of Samshu and these effects being 


manifested before intoxication takes 
place show that the action of fusel 


oil on the nervous system is more 
7 than that of alcohol. 

he presence of this deleterious 
substance necessitates the taking of 
the liquors in divided doses, and 


hence the very small cups in univer- 


sal use, for drinking wine. 

The second or negative quality is 
the want of agreeable flavors in the 
Chinese liquors. The variety of 
drinks to tempt the palate in West- 
ern lands is legion, but nothing of 


the kind is known in China. Even 


sugar is not usually added to their 


liquors, which are always drank hot, 
and generally without admixture, 
The explanation of this is also to be 
found in the presence of fusel oil 
which either hestiare the delicate 
substance of which the flavor con- 
sists, or neutralizes it by its stronger 
odor. Itis found that the Alcohol 
used to manutacture artificial wines 


and brandies must be entirely de- 


rived of its fusel oil, or the delicate 
ata of the natural liquors cannot 
be communicated tothem. We have 
therefore, in the presence of this 
deleterious and aie substance 
a key to the explanation of the 
strange fact that drunkenness is so 
uncommon among the multitudes of 
China, while all other vices run riot 
and find encouragement in all classes 
of society. Ignorance of the process 
of rectifying liquors has been for the 
Chinese, an antidote to drunkenness, 
while in Christian lands, the vice 
has baffled the efforts of philanthro- 
phists and the wisdom of statesmen. 
In view of the tremendous destruc- 
tion of life, property and happiness 
in western countries by the demon, 
intemperance, we may well ex- 
claim, how happy for China is her 
a in this respect! But alas, 
the enemy of mankind is ever on 
the watch. With the first dawn of 
Christianity on the millions of China, 
he sent them opium. © Hitherto the 
battery of intemperance has been 
held in reserve, but when tlie time 
comes to bring it into action, myr- 
iads of doomed Chinese will fall 
before it as in other lands. With 
Western Science and Civilization will 


come Western Vices. This is already 


demonstrated in the educated classes 
of India. The Chinese will not be 
slow to learn the art of rectifying 
and compounding liquors, and they 
will find bust- 
ness in gratifying the morbid appe- 
tite for drink: Ere long the 
sparkling cup will be offered to the 
youth of China in all its fascinating 
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forms. Already foreign liquors are 
imported to some extent, and the 
fact that they are much more agree- 
able to the taste than those of native 
manufacture is well known, and only 
the high price prevents their exten- 
sive use. It does not, therefore, 
need the gift of prophecy to foresee 
that the ravages of intemperance are 
likely to traverse this empire before 
Christianity shall have gained a 
firm foothold in all its provinces. 

It is a saddening reflection, that 
intemperance in its two most destruc- 
tive forms should be introduced into 
China in connection with Christian- 
ity, and be identified with it in the 
common nationality of those who 
come from the west with Opium, 


Ardent Spirits and the Bible. 


MARCO POLO AND IBN BATUTA 
IN FOOKIEN. 


Part 3. 
( Concluded. ) 


BY GEO. PHILLIPS ESQ. 


Our traveller was detained at Sin Kilan for 
several months owing to a severe fit of sick- 


ness. On his recovery he goes on to say: 


“T now returned to the city of El Zutun by 
the river; and, soon after my arrival, came 
the answer of the Khan to his Lieutenant 
there, in which it was ordered, that I should 
be honourably provided for, and sent to his 
presence, either by land or by the river, as I 
might choose. They accordingly provided me 
with vessels and servants, and I proceeded at 
the charge of the Sultan by the river, leaving 
one village in the morning, and arriving at 
another in the evening. This we did for ten 
days, and then arrived at the city of Fanjan- 
fir, which is a large and handsome place situ- 
ated in a plain, and surrounded with gardens, 
something like the plain of Damascus. Here 
I was met by the Judge, the Presbyters of 
Islamism, and the merchants, with the Emir 
of the city and the officers of his forces, by 
whom the Emperor is entertained in the most 
honourable manner. I accordingly entered 
the city. It has four walls. Between the first 
and second of these are the Emperor's ser- 
vants, who watch the city; between the se- 
cond and the third, are the troops of cavalry, 
and the city magistrate; between the third 
and fourth are the Mohammedans; where also 
I took up my residence with their sheikh, 


Zahir Oddin; within the fourth wall are the 
Chinese; and this is the largest part of the 
city.” (1) 

Ibn Batuta went from Fanjanfur to El 
Khansa, the Kinsai of Marco Polo, but I think 
to give any further account of his travels will 
be foreign to the purpose in hand, therefore I 
will now proceed to give my reasons for think- 
ing Zaitun to have been situated in the 
Chang-chow Prefecture. | 

I found my reasons forso thinking upon 
the following points: 

Ist Its described distance from Kangiu 
(Chin-chew) and Fanjanfur (Foochow),. 

Marco Polo says Zaitun is 5 days journey 
from Kangiu (Chin-chew)—Chang-chow is 5 
days journey from Chin-chew. 

Ibn Batuta says Zaitun is 10 days journey 
from Fanjanfur (Foochow). 

Chang-chow is 10 days journey from the 
city of Foochow. © 

In this the distances given by Marco Polo 
and Ibn Batuta give us a good guide for ap- 
proximately fixing the locality of Zaitun. 

2nd Ibn Batuta saysin Zaitun they make 
the best flowered and coloured silks as well 
as satins. 


Marco Polo says in Harris’ Travels: 


The citizens of Zaitun are given to pleasure ? 
in it are many artificers on embroidered and 
arras work. 

The “ Geographie turque ” says: 

Ships from India and Khatai load Silk and 
Sugar at Zaitun. 

In the 2nd Part of this Paper I gave a list 
of the Exports of the Chang-chow Prefecture 
in which Silk, and Silk manufactures, figure 
among other articles, 

There is no doubt but that Chang-chow 
pr duced a great quantity of Silk in former 
years. 

Rebellion and other causes have contribu- 
ted to the decline of this trade. 

The Portuguese who settled here after their 


expulsion from Ningpo, appear to have ob- 
tained Silk from this district. 


The old Dutchmen who hammered and > 


battered away at Amoy, Koo-lang-soo, and 
Hai-ching with the view of forcing the Chi- 
nese to trade with them, make frequent men- 
tion of getting Silk cargoes from Chang-chow, 
and a place some distance inland from Namoa, 
called (2) Fien-chen, (probably in the South- 
ern part of the Chang-chow Prefecture,) is 
remarked as being famous for its manufacture 
of Sarcenet. 


(1) Fan-jan-fur is from the description given of it 
most probably Foochow. The author of the 
Middle Kingdom speaks of it as follows: The 
city [Foochow] lies ina plain, through which 
the river runs, about three miles from its 
banks; this plain is surrounded by hills, form- 
ing a natural and most magnificent amphi- 

. theatre of vast dimensions whose fertility quite 
— its beauty. Middle Kingdom. Volk I 
Pp. 

(2) It is described as two days journey from Chang- 

chow. Reizender Hollanders Vol. XII, p. 360, 
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With regard to the rearing of Silkworms in 
this District I will give below an extract from 
the Chang-chow-foo-chih. 

“The Chang-chow District was formerly 
famous for the rearing of Silkworms and so 
successful were its inhabitants in this branch 
of industry that they managed to get five 
crops of Silk a year, which could not be ac- 
complished in Kiang-nan and Ché-kiang. 

This was mainly attributable tothe great 
quantity of waste land in the Chang-chow 
Prefecture planted with Mulberry Trees, which 
were later in losing their foliage than those 
in the. above-mentioned provinces—further 
the ground was rich virgin soil and the land 
being but thinly peopled was not required for 
other purposes. 

However, as time rolled on and the District 
became populous, more land was required for 
the cultivations of Rice and Wheat, and less 
care was paid tothe cyltivation of the Mul- 
bery tree, and by degrees the attention paid 
to the rearing of Silkworms gradually de- 
creased. (3). 

A writer in Notes and Queries Vol. 1. p. 54 
questions the fact of Silk being a production 
of Fookien. He is however mistaken. Father 
_ Martini informs us that the revenue payable 
to the Emperor by the Province of Fookien 
consists of 883,115 Bags of Rice, 194 lbs. of 
Silk and 600 Rolls of spun Silk; but the great- 
est revenne is derived from shipping which 


ness of his statements throughout his work. 

Further information regarding the cultiva- 
tion of the Mulberry in Fookien will be found 
engraved ona Tablet inthe grounds of the 
Prefect’s Yamen at Foochow, upon which if 
my memory serves me right, there will be 
found cut in large character, Pa min i chan. (6) 
Some Foochow resident coi.ll easily obtain a 
rubbing of this stone, and might give a 
translation of its contents if found interest- 
ing. 
This Tablet was erected I believe during 
the Sung Dynasty. 

To go on again with my reasons: 

8rd. Ships lozded Sugar at Zaitun. Sugar 
is grown and manufactured in the Chang-chow 
Prefecture. I have myself seen Sugar in the 
process of being made into Sugar candy at 
Chang-chow. 

4th. The manufacture of Porcelain. Coarse 
earthenware is made at many points along 
the Chang-chow river; in fact in every direc- 
tion you come upon Porcelain and Pottery 
manufactories in this neighbourhood, 

5th. There is still one other fact, an im- 
portant one, which makes me think that Zaitun 
was in the Chang-chow Prefecture. My rea- 
‘ders will remember that in the account given 
of Chang-chow, by Father Martini, he stated, 


found there. 
to discover who these Christians could have 


that there were many traces of Christians to 
I made every diligent search 


pay duty according to their size and measure- been, and I have at last found the following 


ment. (4). 

In the Keun-kwo-li-ping-shoo, it is stated 
that the Emperors of the Sung Dynasty, in 
order to increase the revenue derived from 


Fookien, instructed the local authorities of. 
Chin-chew to urge upon the people the more | Oderic, a friar who travelled over the whole 


extensive cultivation of the Mulberry, and to, of Central Asia. 


‘in the third volume of the Chinese Repository, 
which I think clears up the mystery, and 
shows that there were Christians in Chang- 
chow even in the Thirteenth century. 


“There is extant a journal written by 


He visited China. and en- 


reverely punish those who were found cutting joyed full liberty to go wherever he_ pleased, 


down these trees for firewood. 

The tax upon Silk was first paid in kind 
but the wants of the government being urgent, 
for military purposes—2,000 cash had to be 
paid upon each piece of manufactured Silk. 

_ The Emperor Hungwu of the Ming, instruct- 
ed the authorities to fine all people who did 
not cultivate the Mulberry, Hemp or Cotton 


trees; and on every mow of waste govern-— 
ment land, 40 Mulberry trees were required to | 


be planted upon which they had to pay, asa 
tax to the Emperor, }o0z. of Silk. 

Every piece of Silk weighing 1 catty 4 
liangs was supposed to be 3 chang or more in 
length, and the duty payable upon this was 
1 Tael 6 mace with a further tax of 2 cande- | 
reens 8 li for its conveyance to the Capital (5) | 


This is I think quite sufficient to shew that 
Silk was one of the staple productions of | 
_Fookien in Marco Polo's time, and furnishes | 
another convincing proof of the great truthful- 


(3) Chang-chow Foo-chih Ke-nen 5. 
(4) Thevenot. Voyages. Lurienu. Vol. III p. 152. 
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_At Zaitun he found Minorites who possessed 


two monasteries mm one of which he deposited 
the bones of friars who had suffered martyr- 
dom in India, whence he had brought them. 
The preservation of these relies afforded him 
great satisfaction; but his sorrow equaled his 
joy when he saw su many pagan temples where 
the priests daily served up sumptuous: repasts 
before their idols. While these regaled them- 
selves with the steam of the savory viands, 
the priests fed upon the substance. The pow- 
er of the idols being very great, the friar in- 
forms us that the Minorite brethren were en- 
abled to work miracles, to prevent the farther 
encroachment of the powers of hell.” (7) 

To those who may feel interested in know- 
ing who QOderic was, and when he lived, I 
give the following: 

“Friar Oderic was born about the year 
1280, of a Bohemian family, settled in Fruili. 
He joined the Franciscans at an early age, 
and set out for the East, by way of Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, Tabreez, Soltania, Yend, and back 
towards Bagdad. Eventually he reached Or- 


(7) Chinese Reposisory Vol, ITT p. 112. 
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muz, where be embarked for Fana, now a 
station of the Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 


The district is situated nearly opposite Shih- 


ma, a great trading mart on the Chang-chow 


way, near Bombay. He went on by sea to river half way between that city and Amoy. 


Malabar, Madras, Sumatra, Java, Cochin-Chi- 
na, and Canton. 
embarked on the great canal, and came by it 
to Peking, where he abode for three years. 
On his way homeward he passed through 
Thibet and Badakshan, returning to his native 
country in 1829,” 

There are many other matters in the des- 
cription of Zaitun which I have given which 
make me inclined to place its situation on 
the Changchow river, but I have I think 
done enough to draw attention to the examin- 
ation of the merits of this locality, to be con- 
sidered the site of that famous trading-port, 
and fearing lest I may be thought tedious, 
I will rest here. 

I had however almost forgotten to say a 
word respecting Tiungui, which from the des- 
cription given of it I think must refer to Tung 
gan, locally pronounced Tong wa, with regard 
to its being a place where Porcelain is man- 
ufactured, I find on inquiry that only coarse 
Pottery: is made there at the present time. 
Its language differs in some measure I believe 
from that spoken at Chang-chow. 


In conclusion, I reiterate my opinion that 
Kangiu, or Fugui, is most probably Chin-chew 
and not Foochow; that Unguen is probably 
(8) Yung-cbun, (9) and not How-kwan; (1) 
that Tiun-guy, is probably Tong-wa, (2) and 
not. Teh-hwa; (3) and lastly that Zaitun is 
not Chin-chew, but probably some point on 
the Chang-chow river about half a day’s jour- 
ney from Amoy, and I consider that. Chang- 
chow may itself be included in the descrip- 
tion of its port Zaitun. : 


There are three localities which I consider 
candidates for the honor of being the port of 
debarkation of the famous Venetian traveller 
viz: Hai-cheng (4) locally called Hai-teng, 
Hai-men, (5) and Hai-tsang, (6) locally called 
Hai-chung. 

I yield the palm to the latter named place 
Hai-tsang more especially as I tind traces of 
trade being carried on there at the commence- 
ment of the Ming Dynasty, for we read that 
certain officials were stationed there prior to 
the building of the city of Hai-teng in 1566, 
whose duties, from the context, appear to have 
been to deal with matter relating to shiping. 


NI. 


He then visited Nankin, | 
opposite to Hai-tsang; its ancient name was 
Yueh-kiang but whether it had the name 

|Hai-teng applied to it in Marco Polo's time 


fect Man. 
the subject a few pages of more ex- 
tended consideration. 


Hai-teng the corruption of which into Zaitun 
would be an easy matter, is situated nearly 


I cannot say. 


Having I think nearly exhausted the sub- 
ject, I will take leave of Zaitun, and place the 
acceptance, or refutation of my localities in 
the hands of those, who with the notes I have 
laid before them, combined with local knowl- 
edge, are as well, if not better able to draw 
their conclusions regarding it than myself. 


I will in the next number give a short ac- 
connt of Zaitun, under the name of Chin-chew, 
which designation it received from the hands 
of the adventurous Portuguese Navigators 
who first touched here in 1524, on their way to 
Ningpo. ‘ 


THE IDEAL MAN OF CONFUCIUS. 


BY REV. WM. ASHMORE. 


In an article in the March number 
of the RecorpER we had oceasion to 
refer to the Confucian Ideal of a Per- 
It is now proposed to give 


Human experience shows, that in 
order to the thorough acquisition of 
knowledge, we need some thing else 
besides didactic instruction merely. 
It is well to be told what we are to do! 
But we need also to be shown how we 
are todo it. The practical must at- 
tend the. theoretical. The pupil needs 
a model as well asa description—an 
illustration as well as a formula. 

Tt is one of the glories of Confucius. 
that his clear intellect rose to the con- 
ception of this essential demand of 
humanity, and that he made such a 
noble endeavour to meet it. He pre- 
sents to us his Ideal under the desig- 
nations of the “Superior Man,” and, 
‘The Man of complete virtue.” The 
more effectually to make it stand out 
in bold relief he exhibits it oftentimes 
in contrast with its opposite which he 
calls ‘The Mean Man,” or “The Infe- 
rior Man.” The mode of its formation 
is sufficiently obvious to any one who 
has glanced over the Classics either in 
the original or in the standard transla- 
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an imaginary being in perfection. 


-isno uncommon thing for poets and 


-prinitive period. 


. ply more or less consideration of the 
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‘tion which Dr. Legge has made and 
which brings the teachings of the great 
philosopher before the mental tribunal 
of those living in Western lands and 
not conversant with the Chinese text. 
The good traits of many excelling in 
particular characteristics are brought 
together and combined in one to form 


It cannot be claimed for Confucius 
however, that he stands alone in this’ 
method of enforcing his teachings. It 


painters to give utterance to thetr con- 
ceptions in asimilar way. Illustrious 
examples in more recent times are 
abundant. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
is a modern work. But long before 
the days of Confucius, masterly intel- 
lects had set the example. Students 
are indebted to Sir William Gladstone 
for furnishing in his “Juventus Mundi” 
a full analysis of the “Homeric Man.” 
This may be called perhaps rather an 
outline of the average real man of that 
ut at the same 
time itis apparent the chief hero of 
the piece, Achilles, is made to exhibit 
the poet’s ideal of what a perfect man 
should be, and the subsequent develop- 
ments of Greek character show it to 
haye been prominent among the plastic 
agencies of the age. . Ata later date 
Plato gave to his countrymen his ideal 
“Republic.” The discussions therein 
do pertain mainly to the requisites of 
a perfect state. Yet they all along im- 


essentials of perfect manhood. In his 
estimation, the constituent elements 
of a well adjusted social and political 
system should sustain to each other a 
relation corresponding to that existin 

between the various traits ofa wel 
balanced individual. 

If space permitted, it might not be 
unprofitable to compare minutely the 
points of resemblance and difference 
among these ancient ideals. It must 
be said in behalf of Confucius that he 
might safely challenge with 


‘so subtle in his inquiries ‘into the 
nature of the distinctions between 


spirit and matter; but guaged the 
actual conditiun of humanity with far 
more accuracy; and he is not to be 
charged with that complete ignoring 
of human relations so conspicuous in 
the Republic. The characteristics of 
the Superior Man exhibit the features 
ofa flesh and blood humanity much 
more than do the abstract, ‘“* Wisdom,” 
Fortitude,” “Temperance,” and “ Jus- 
tice,” of the Greek philosopher. - 


But after all we have the- outlines 
of an ideal man older than those of the 
Poets and the Sages. Neither Homer, 
nor Plato, nor Confucius, was the first 
to select the distinguishing virtue of 
many in order to be combined in one. 
A thousand years betore Confucius was 
born, the same thing had been done, or 
rather had been commenced, by Moses, 
in the wilderness around Sinai, and a 
long line ofsubsequent prophets, priests, 
and kings had been moved by a myste- 
rious impulse to carry it on. Patri- 
archs,- holy men, judges, statesmen,— 
members of society, and of the family,— 
in public.—and in private capacity,— 
had been divinely impelled, and though 
defective in other respects had been 
made to exhibit in some one thing an 
adumbration of what a perfect man 
should be. These had all been collect- 
ed in one book there to remain a des- 
cription and a prophecy of what should 
come from God when the fullness of 
time should arrive, and after the at- 
tempts of the ablest of human intellects 
to produce a perfect man _ had inglori- 
ously failed. 


Not to delay, let us first quote a few 
only of the scores of passages in the 
Analects in which Confucius presents 
his * Man of complete virtue.” We 
use the language of Dr. Legge’s trans- 
lation and select these passages which 
furnish good representatives of the 
whole. The quotation of these sen- 
tences is not necessary for those who 
live in China and to whom the Analects 


his illustrious compeers. In some res- 
pects even the lofty genius of Plato, 
appears toa disadvantage. Confucius | 


are familiar. But the RrcorprER has 
many readers abroad, and we beg in- 


was less speculative than Plato, but he ‘dulgence for the sake of those to whom 


was for more practical. He was not 


Dr. Legge’s translation is not accessible. 
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—Tse Loo asked about a complete | said, Look not at what is contrary to 


man. The master said, Suppose a man 


with the knowledge of Tsay Woo 
Chang, the freedom from covetousness 
of Kung-choo, the bravery of Chwang 
of Pien, and the varied talents of Yen- 
keu; add to these the accomplishments 
of the rules of propriety and music, 
such an one might be reckoned a com- 
plete man. | 

—Fan Che asked about perfect vir- 
tue. The master said, It is in retire- 
ment to be sedately grave: in the 
management of business to be reverent- 


ly attentive: in intercourse with others | 


to be strictly sincere. 


—Tse Loo asked what constituted 
the superior man. The master said, 
The cultivation of himself in reveren- 
tial carefulness. And is this all? Said 
Tse Loo. He cultivates himself so as 
to give rest to others, was the reply. 
And isthis all? again asked Tse Loo. 
The master said, He cultivates himself 
so as to give rest to all the people. 


Even Laou and Shun were solicitous 


about this. 

—A superior man is Kiu-peh-yap. 
When good goveruiment prevails he is 
to be found in office. When bad govern- 
ment prevails, he can roll his principles 


up and keep them in his breast. 


—The superior man is distressed by 
his want of ability; he is not distressed 
by men not knowing him. 

—The superior man, in every thing, 
considers righteousness to be essential. 
He performs it according to the rules 
of propriety. He brings it forth in 
humility. Ife completes it with sincer- 
ity. This is indeed a superior man. 

—The superior man is dignified but 
does not wrangle. He is sociable but 
not a partizan. 


—Yen Yuen asked about perfect | 


virtue. The master said, To subdue 
ones self and return to propriety is per- 
fect virtue. Ifa man can for one day 
subdue himself and return to propriety, 
all urder heaven will ascribe perfect 
virtue to him. Is the practice of per- 
fect virtue from: a man himself or 1s it 
from others. 


—Yen Yuen said, I beg to ask the | 
the niean. The mean man acting con- 


steps of that process. The master 


| propriety, speak not what is contra 


to propriety, make no movement whic 
is contrary to propriety. 

—Chung Kung asked about perfect 
virtue. The master said, It is when 
you go abroad to behave to every one 
as if you were receiving a great guest; 
to employ the people as if you were 
assisting at a great sacrifice; not to 
do to others as vou would not wish 
done to yourself; to have no murmur- 
ing against you in the country and 
none in the tamily. 

—The superior man seeks to perfect 
the good qualities of others, and does 
not seek to perfect their bad qualities. 


—The superior man feels no discom- 
osure though men take no note of 
im. 

—He acts before he speaks, and after- 

ward speaks according to his actions. 


—The superior man does not even 
for the space of a single meal act con- 
trary to virtue. | 

—The superior man wishes to be 
slow in his words and earnest in his 
conduct. 

—In his conduct of himself he was 
humble; in. serving his superiors he 
was respectful; in nourishing the peo- 
ple he was kind; in ordering the peo- 
ple he was just. 

—When the accomplishments and 
solid virtues are equally blended we 


have the man of complete virtue. 


—The superior man examines his 
heart that there may be nothing wrong 
there, and that he may have no cause 
of dissatisfaction with himself. 


—It is the way of the superior man 
to prefer the concealment of his virtue 
while it daily becomes more illustrious. 


—It is characteristic of the superior 
man appearing insipid yet never to pro- 
duce satiety; while showing a simple 
negligence, yet to have his accomplish- 
ments recognised; while seemingly 
plain, yet to be discriminating. 

—The superior man embodying the 
course of the Mean is because he is a 
superior man, and so always maintains 
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trary to the course of the Mean, is be- 
cause he is a mean man and has no 
cantion. 

—lIt is only he, possessed of all sage- 
ly qualities that can exist under heav- 
en, who shows himself quick in appre- 
hension, clear in discernment, of far 
reaching intelligence, and all embrac- 
ing knowledge, fitted to exercise rule; 
magnanimous, generous, benign and 
mild, fitted to exercise forbearance; im 
pulsive, energetic, firm and enduring, 
fitted to maintain a firm hold; self ad- 
justed, grave, never swerving from the 
mean, and correct, fitted to command 
reverence; accomplished, distinctive, 
concentrative, and searching, fitted to 
exercise discrimination. 

—The superior man honors his vir- 
tuous nature, and maintains constant 
inquiry and study, seeking to carry it 
out to its breadth and greatness, so as 
to omit none of the more exyuisite and 
minute points which it embraces, and 
to raise it to its greatest height and 
brillianecy, so as to pursue the course of 
the Mean. He cherishes his old know- 
ledge, and is continually acquiring 
new. He exerts an honest, generous, 
earnestness in the esteem and practice 
of all propriety. 

Truly these passages and many 
others like them contain no un- 
worthy ideal of Manhood. But even 
so far as it goes it was no such ideal as 
a sin crushed humanity needs. It was 
not such an one as reaches us a helping 
hand to get us out of the abyss into 
which we have sunken. It was not 
such an one as restores a true concep- 
tion of the divinely given “image” we 
had lost. 

Some observations we have to make 
concerning this Confucian ideal will be 
reserved until the next number of the 
ReEcORDER. | 


Swatow. 


A PROTEST AGAINST DR. BRET- 
SCHNEIDER’S ACRIMONIOUS 
CRITICISM. 


BY GEORGE PHILLIPS ESQ. 


It is with great regret that I feel 
myself compelled to make a few re- 
marks upon the intemperate criti- 
cims dealt out to me in the Jul 
number of the RercorprEr, in 
I am insultingly told by one Dr. 
Bretschneider, that “he takes the 
liberty of making «a short reply to 
refute my assertions regarding Ta- 
t‘sin, in order to prevent European 
savants from forming an unfavorable 
opinion of the scientific culture of 
the readers of the RecorpEr.” 


Further he says, I shew by my 
statements “that I have neither 
read the history of Nineveh, and 
Babylon, which by the bye every 
school boy knows, nor the article 
Tat‘sin in Chinese history.” 

I consider such statements as 
these, far exceeding the limits allow- 
ed to criticism. 

To answer Dr. Bretschneider in 
the saine tone that he is pleased to 
use in attacking me, would be derog- 
atory to my position as 2 gentleman, 
and unworthy even of one who had 
received simply such education as an 
English charity schoo! could afford. 

I cannot however let pass one un- 
happy blunder that Dr. Bretschnei- 
der 1n his haste to find fault with me 
has fallen into. ‘It is well known,” 
says he, “that Babylon was destroy- 
ed before the time of Alexander the 
Great.” 

Unfortunately for Dr. Bretschnei- 
der, history informsus, that Alexan- 
der the great captured the city of 
Babylon, lived some time there, 
and on his return from his Indian 
campaign, died there. | 

With regard to Tat‘sin it would 
be worse than unless to attempt to 
discuss anything with Dr. Bretschnel- 
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der concerning it, for I should}. 


doubtless get nothing. but abuse in 
return. It is strange for a man who 
sets himself up as an Historical crit- 
ic, to tell us in the Recorper that 
Babylon was destroyed before the 
time of Alexander the great, and in 
Notes and Queries lead us to infer 
that Syria was a vassal state of Par- 
thia; such a man seems to me, before 
again entering the erena of criticism, 
to be greatly in want of a little His- 
torical culture. 

He has recommended me to pur- 
chase a Handbook of Universal His- 
tory, which with the errors above 

inted out every one will acknowl- 
edge he stands greatly in need of 
himself. Now knowing how diffi- 
cult it is in China to procure Books 
of an Elementary kind I ‘shall be 
happy to place at his disposal three 
useful Elementary works that I have 
by me, viz—Child’s Guide to Knowl- 
edge, Pinnock’s Catechism of An- 
cient History, and Magnall’s Ques- 
tions, the latter a Bovk much in use 
in young ladies’ boarding schools. 

In conclusion I must confess I am 
sorry to see such a bad spirit of con- 
troversy finding its way into the 
pages of the Recorper and Notes 
and Queries, which have, I believe, 
for their object, the discussion of 
literary matters connected with 
China and Japan; and a wholesome 
criticism of those papers should be 
I think a sufficient corrective to any 
absurd statement that may appear, 
while on the other hand, such rabid 
and acrimonious satire, as that now 
complained of, is ungentlemanly, 
unealled for, and-unjust, and apt to 
give rise to bickerings, and conten- 
tions among a class of men, where 
only peace and good will should pre- 

rail. 

Amoy, 26th July, 1870. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE YIU 
TERRITORY. 


Second Part; While there. 


BY REV. A. KROLCZYK. 


Thus we cheerfully entered the house 
where we had determined to stay. I left 
the crowd and hid myself in the opposite 
house which was shut and guarded by my 
host, that I might find time to change my 
clothes, as I was flowing with perspiration. 
There was no table or chair in the house, so 
my host gave me some bundles of straw, 
which answered their purpose. The people 
were of course very curious about my doings 
and tried to get a glimpse of my person, but 
they exhibited no signs of bad disposition or 
roughness of manners. But still 1 would not 
try their patience too long, and finished my 
toilette as soon as possible. 


When I left the house and appeared in 
the street [saw a large crowd of children 
and some grown up persons, who seemed to 
eye me with great curiosity. But amongst 
the whole crowd not the least symptom of 
dissatisfaction or ill will was to be remarked. 
All were kind, and especially the children 
delighted, when I succeeded in making myself 
understood to them. I spent sometime in 
thus conversing with them and enriching my 
vocabulary by asking them the names of 
certain things. Some of the boys looked 
quite intelligent, but cleanliness was not to 
be expected from them. In spite of their 
dirt, they had a great many ornaments 
about them, i. e. very large earrings, nearly 
as large as a child’s head, arm-rings, coats 
and caps with embroidery, and turbans with 
cock-feathers. All were pleased, that I did 
not screen myself behind tlre door, but re- 
mained in the road. . 


After awhile, some old men came with 
various complaints. As I had not yet pre- 
pared my medicines, [ examined only the 
sick eyes, and promised to give the medicines 
on the following morning. ‘They submitted 


to my direc:i:ns and went home. The child- 


ren shewed then a greater respect to me, 
when they saw that the old people were so 
polite and kind to me. Women with their 
children in their arms approached me, grati- 
fying their curiosity. Two girls came to 
the spot, but remained in the distance. My 
attention was directed to them by some 
youths who pointed to me the difference be- 
tween the dress of married and unmarried 


women. It consists especially in the head- 


dress, the umnarried women wearing usual- 
ly a turban with a cock’s feather in it like 
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the boys; the married women having a con- 
ical cap which is round below and triangular 
in the middle. 

After the first curiosity was satisfied, I 
sat on a bench furnished by my host in the 
midst of the street, and invited Mr. Mok, 
the former teacher of the place, to take his 
seat on my side, and tointerpret. 1 then ad- 
dressed the crowd, and especially the children, 
telling them about our schools and orphan- 
ages, our hospitals and churches, and about 
my own orphans whom I had tuken up from 
the street. They listened very attentively, 
when my remarks, sentence by sentence, were 
translated. The audience continually chang- 
ed; people were coming and going. But the 
children did not move. Only a few men 
did not stay and listen to the address; they 
merely came, glanced at me and then went 
their way. Amongst these few I noticed 
two especially, one of them, a man of her- 
culean stature, with a long beard like a 
foreigner, looking with some defiance upon 
me; the other made some remark to my in- 
terpreter, which elicited a reply from the 
latter. On asking what the matter was, he 
replied, that the man was only making some 
fun; but the eountenance of that man did 
not look so harmless; therefore I still re- 
tained some suspicion. Nevertheless I went 
on in my discourse until dinner was served. 
I first looked after my clothes which were 
hung up.in the small vestibule of the house 
in order fo be dried. But my apprehension 
was unfounded, as nothing was missing, and 
all was right. could the more confidently 


‘take out my spoon and knife, discarding the 


notion, that the natives were only looking 
for an opportunity to steal. And besides 
my host assured me again and again, that 
nobody would touch anything of my bag- 
gage. Although the crowd did not leave 
the room, yet we could take our dinner with- 
out any furthér molestation. Some of the 
crowd went home to take. their dinner also. 
The natives who ate with us, sat on the 
ground, having no chairs or tables. We 


-used some boxes to serve us for tables, and 


thus, towards dark finished our meal. 

After the greatest part of the crowd of 
visitors had dispersed, there remained still 
some 12 or 15 persons including the host 
and his wife. They, of their own accord, 


‘asked me some religious questions. They 


had noticed that we prayed when taking 
our meal, A very intelligent looking young 
man amongst them remarked, that they too 
prayed, like us, having no idols. I replied 
that I did not know the cbject of their wor- 
ship, but when they would like to hear about 
the object of our worship, I gladly would 
address them on this topie. [asked Mr. 
Mok again, to act as my interpreter. I then 


explained to them, that we worship One Al- 
mighty, Omniscient and Just Being, who is 
our Creator and Preserver, who will be our 
Judge after death. I then gave a brief ac- 
count of the history of mankind, down to 
the dispersion of the human race, showing 
the affinity of all nations and telling them 
that I was their brother. I proceeded to 
state, that we for this very reason are in the 
habit of sending good men into all the world 
to teach the young, to heal the sick, to assist 
the distressed and afflicted. My object in 
visiting them was the same. I was desir- 
ous to attend to the sick amongst them, and 
to give books to those who can read, or 
rather to establish schools for those who 
can not read. ‘They listened attentively and 
cheerfully to my words and exclaimed again 
and again, “ This is a very good doctrine in- 
deed! The foreign people are very good 
hearted and better than we are.” Only my 
host remarked, that his people were very 
poor and that my books could not be used 
by them. ‘The poor children must look for 
food in some way or other, and the better 
‘situated ones have to spend a few years in 
learning their own religious books. “Besides 
the teachers would not be willing to intro- 
duce new books into their schools, and per- 
haps if some of them would be willing to 
‘do so, the parents of the pupils would be 
‘against that innovation. The young man 
who manifested the deepest interest through- 
out the whole time I was talking to the 
children and afterwards to the small circle, 
was himsclf the son of a teacher. He told 
me, that they learn prayers in their books, 
and that their books teach them to behave 
well towards their parents and towards other 
people. He was quite sure, that I should 
be much pleased at the contents of their 
religious books. He then took leave of me, 
‘promising to come back later in the evening, 


and bring their religious books with him. 


When he had left, and I inquired about his 

circumstances [learned from Mr, Ch‘an, 
that he on a former occasion had entered 
into a kind of brotherhood with one of my 
assistants, who was sent by me to the Yiu 
country a year ago. I felt an attachment 
to the young man like that of a younger 
brother. His countenance indicated a Na- 
‘thanael’s heart. Meanwhile I felt very 
tired and charged Mr. Ch‘an with the duty 
of continuing my address with the help of 
Mr. Mok. I than fell asleep in a corner, 
where my bedding was spread out. 


very hard. The planks of the house were 
only roughly joined together, and as 


house rested on piles, the wind did not only 
come from the sides, but also from below, and 
moreover the window lacked shutters. ‘Thus 


The cold November wind was blowing 
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] awoke from time to time shivering with 
cold. I then heard loud voices as of men 
in dispute. At last the cold and the noise 
were greater than the fatigue. I opened my 
eyes and saw Mr. Mok with some 6 or 8 
men standing round a fire gesticulating rather 
vehemently, 80 that the dispute seemed to 
go beyond reasonable limits. I therefore 


give a hint to Mr. Mok. But when he heard 
me speak, he at once left the room with the 
whole company, in a somewhat hurricd man- 
ner. In leaving, he told me, to shut the 
door, and to let nobody in. I now found 
myself alone with an opium smoker and my 
two companions. The latter being asleep 
were instantly aroused and apprised that 


something suspicious was going on. We, 
then tried to fasten the door, but in vain. 


Besides it was of no use, as the window 
about 3 feet above the ground was open. 
Our next concern was, to keep tlie fire burn- 


ing, in order to get warm again; alas! there 
was only a little wood and this would not 
burn. We felt very cold, and were at a_ 
loss to know why our interpreter and our 
host had left us without any. advice how to 
act in case of any emergency. It was rather 
an awkward situation, and it became still! 
more precarious, When a band of men knock- 
ed at the door. IT asked them to let us alone, 
as we were sleepy and tired. Their reply 
was, “never mind!” The door was instantly 
pushed open, and the visitors posted’ them- 
selves round the fire without waiting -for an 
invitation from us todo so. They took it 
as a matter of course and we were obliged to 
submit to the circumstances. Fortunately 
the young interesting man was amongst their 
number. When he saw me shivering from 
cold, he sent one of his companions for some 
wood, and as I felt very thirsty, he himself 
went to a ravine, where alone water could be 
had at that time of the night, (i.e. 10 o'clock) 
and prepared some tea for me. After hav- 
ing restored me so far, he took a manuscript 


their religious text-book. ‘They have no 
printed books, but all must’be copied. He 
then began to read to me in a peculiar tone, 
which I had never heard before. It was 
very different from what I have heard among 
Buddhists and Tauists. It sounded like an 
elegy. On the whole their conversation has 
a somewhat elegiac character. He made 
some mistakes in reading the. Chinese cha- 
racters and accepted with deference my cor- 
rections, But when asked what the meaning 
of the passages read was, he could give me 
hoauswer. He just could recite the pages, 
as he had learned them from his teacher.’ 
During our conversation, Mr. Chan was calle. 
| 


ed out by Mr. Mok, who told him, that his 
life was in danger and that he must leave the 
place immediately. Ife advised us, to go 
down the mountains early in the morning, as 
he had heard a deliberation of the desperadoes 
of the village, which might endanger our 
safety. This communication made a great 
impression upon Mr. Chtan. When he re- 
turned from the door, his color and voice 
were changed. Although he could not tell 
me the whole affair on account of the visitors 
present, a few short remarks were sufficient 
to show me our perilous position. The in- 
terpreter fled, the host not there! What 
could we do? It seemed to me, that above 
all we ought to preserve a quiet self com- 
posed attitude. I therefore continued my 
reading and translating of the native religious 
book, as if nothing had transpired. My 
young friend seemed to be quite delighted 
with my company; he even asked me, if I 
would not take him with me to my station. 
[ replied cautiously, that I did not consider 
it practicable, as the Chinese would annoy 
him on account of the manner in which he 
wore his hairs During our conversation the 
door was again pushed open by some men. 
Amongst them “was the man with sore eycs, 
whom I bad met on the way. He complain- 
ed of a very severe pain in his eyes and re- 
quested me, to give him medicine immediate- 
ly. Inspite of my declaration, that I could 
give no medicine just then, because it was 
not yet prepared, but that he would be able 
to get it next morning, he peremptorily persist- 
ed in his demand. ‘The consequence of it 
was, that he got into a quarrel with my young 
friend, who took my side and severely rep- 
rimanded the man’s impatience and incivili- 
ty, sothat I interfered and asked him not 
to get into a passion; but he told me that 
the man must be dealt with in such a manner; 
he had deserved it. After this incident 
the company departed in peace. We were 
left alone between 11 and 12 at night. New 
apprehensions arose in our minds. Why did 
our host not appear? Had he become a 
traitor? We were not left long in suspense. 
A few minutes after the departure of our 
last visitors, he entered the room. Mr. 
Chean told him about Mr. Mok’s flight. 
(To he Concluded.) 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE MIAU DIALECTS, 


BY REV. J. EDKINS, 


The following vocabulary has been compiled from the lists given 


(1) in the 3% AR “the Topography of the prefectural city Hing-i 
in the South west of Kwei-cheu, (2) the 97] Ai Complete view 


of the Miau tribes and their territory,” (3) Jf Pu 3H AE “Statistical 
acceunt of the province of Kwang-si,” (4) a Vocabulary of the dialect of 
the Li aborigines in Hai-nan furnished me by KR. Swinhoe, _ «5 (5) vari- 
ous sources. 

Words marked C. A. B. W. L. come from (1). 

Words marked M. Y. T‘. K. L. come from (2). 

Words marked Y. T*ung, come from (3). | 

Words marked IH. come from (4). 


; ABBREVIATIONS. LOCALITY OF TRIBES. 
Mark. Tribe. Province. Cities. 
C. Chung Mian Kwei-cheu SW. SE.) Kwei-yang 
A. An Shun Miau ” W. Yung-ning 
Blue Blue Miau » centre Kwei-yang 
White Miau gy Centre, west 
| Lo Lo Wei-ning 
Yau | Kwang-si N.E. ‘Kwang-yuen 
T‘ung T‘ung Kwang-si Yung-pau 
= + Man Kwei-cheu S.E. Tan-kiang 
K. Y. Miau Kwei-cheu Kwei-yang’ 
K. L. Ki Lau ile N.W. Ping-yuen 
H. Li | Hai-nan 7 
S. Siamese 
Bir. Birmese 
Tib. Tibetan 
Cochin Chinese | 
By Pe It Siam N. 
P.P. PaPe Birmah N.E. 
Yau Canton Lien-cheu 


* One of the vocabularies given in the carefully compiled official work on the Miau tribes called 
Miau-fang-pci-lan, is ascribed to the ‘‘ Wild” Miau without — the tribe. 


It is this vocabulary specially that is here made use of. 


+ The Pei are the Lok thai of the Siamese, and the Pa pe are the Muang ping djing mai or Lo lo, two 
principalities of the Laos, remains of the ancient kingdom of Cassay. See American Cyclopaedia. Indo - 
Chinese Languages. 
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~ A VOCABULARY OF THE MIAU 
DIALECTS. 


1. In Nature:— 
Heaven, C. li pen, tien, lun men, 
A. tung, T. men, Blne, le wai, W. 


no, H. lai fa, 8. fa, C.C. bloi, ‘Vib. 
nam, P.P. fa, P.I. fa, Bir. men, L. 


meh, M. kota, Y. ngang, K.L. pan 
wei, T. me. | | 
Sun, C. kiang wan, wan, tau lun, 
T. ta wu, Blue, lun t‘ai, A. shan 
tung, W. c‘hang to, L. mo c‘ha, H. 
tsa van, S. doo ong, P.P. lie, P.I. 
kang wan, B. ni, Tib. nima, Ch. 


NIT, M. nai, T. kiau, Y. t‘ing. 


Moon, ©. lung, lun, t‘un, mang 
kau, T. c‘hen loan, Blue, lun t‘a, W. 
kai si, C.C. blang, Jap. tsiki, Mon. 
sara, Ma. biye, Ch. NGET, L. ho 

o, H. len nan, S. pira chan, P.P. 
tg P.I. len, Bir. la, Tib. la wa, M. 
la, T. shu shu, Y. t‘a. 

Star, C. lau li, nai li, W. nu, ko, 
C.C. sot, Jap. bo si, L. chwen, IL. ta 
ao, P.P. nau, nau, 8. lau, Bir. 
chai, Tib. karma, Y. 

Wind, C. jung, ti, C.C. phu, A. 
yang, W. kia, L. mi, P. lum, 8. lun, 
lung, Bir. i, M. ki, T. ki, T°. 
je shu, Y. k‘ang. 

Mist, T‘. so p‘a. 

Clouds, C.C. may wan, C. wu, A. 
ngo jen, S. rei, M. tu, TS. me lang 
weng, Y. kia ling. : 

Small rain, TS. me che siuen. 
~ Rain, C. tau wen, C.C. mua, Blue, 
tasa, A. zau jang, K.Y. wen tau, 


_W. lang, Cor. pi, Jap. amei, Bir. 


meu, S. fen, P. fen, M. nung, T‘. me 
che, K.L. kang. | 

Earth, C. nang, P.P. lin, C.C. dia 
dat, S. din, Blue, kai ta, A. ta, W. 


nati, L. mi, H. fan, Bir. mrai, Tib. 


sa, M. lo, ch. DI, DA, K.L. fu tu, 
I‘. i, 

Mountain, C. po, P.P. lai, C.C. 
nui, S. k‘au, Blue, pa, Cor. mois, 
Jap. yama, W. hotau, L. meh leh, 
Bir. tang, M. pu, K.L. pu. 

Ascend a hill, K.L. lien pu, M. 


lieu pu. 


Great Mountain, C. po lau, S.\k‘au 
ai, Blue, e kiau, A. palau, W. ken 
teh tau, L. meh leh ngeh, T*. ctha 
sie. 

Small Mountain, C. po nai, S. 
nai, Blue, keh ta pah, A. pa yeu, L. 
meh Teh jo, W. teh tau, t* cha sie 

i. 

Top of hill, C. ning po, Blue, ku 
hio pa, A. hu pa, W. 
meh leh wu. 

Village, C. chai, Blue, ti hiang. 

Foot of hill, C. ku po, Blue, ko lau 
pa, A. han pa, W. tieu tau. 

Man, T‘. na, K.E. ling, Ch. nin, 

Y. kwei. 

Stone, C. len hwei, P. lin, Blue, 
lun yen, A. au, W. keh vi, L. lu mo. 

River, sheu. 

Water, C. jen, Bir. je, jui, S. nam, 
7 nam, P. nam, T. c‘ho, Tib. e‘hu, 

| 

Large collection of water, C. jeng pu, 
lau nu, tau ju, Blue, kio au, A. kiai 
lau, W. kie leh teh shau, L. i pu to. 


shwa. 

Small collection of water, C. li ngo, 
‘siau nai, Blue, au nau, A. kiai yeu, 
yeu. 

Field, C. na, Blue, leh ling, A. 
leng, W. lai, L. teh, S. na, P. na, B. 
lai, la, M. la. | 

Lane, C. kiang, kai niang, Blue, 
kiai yau. 

Field paths, C. heng na, Blue, kai 
shang ni, A hwang leng. 

Itoad, T‘.. la, K.L. hwei keu, Y. 
kwo. 

Great road, C. jen lau, lun weng, 
— ki k‘iau, A kih lan, W. ka ko 
kih. 

Tittle road, C. jen liang, lun nai, 
Blue, te kai, A. tu kih, W. tu kih. 

Fire, C. vi, M. teu, TT’. mi, K.L. 
p‘o t‘ai, Y. tau. i 
7 Mould, C. nai, jang, Blue, kai na, 

| 


Man, na, T*. li, K.L. na. 


en ni tau, L. | 


Pass over. water, Bir. jui ke lang 
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2, RELarions :— 

Father,* C. po, C.C. ptu, P. po, 
Liau, pa, Trung, ha, Y. ya, blue, 

a, W. tsie, L. tie, H. bah, 8. p‘o, 
ir. ap‘a, H. p‘ah, Tai ya, M. apa, 
apa, Y. pa. 

Mother, C. mi, S. me, Laos, ime, 
P. me, Blue, mai, Cor, omi, W. nai, 
L. ami, H. may, pai pai ya, Bir, 
ami, M. ami, Tung, mi, Y. ma T*. 
anie, Y. man. | 

Father's Father, C. pau, Blue, kau, 
W. ayeu, S. pu, Ch. TSO, SO, T. 
pu p‘a, K.L. a pa, Y. pau. 

Father's Mother, ©. Blue, hai 
wu, W. a pau, pfapa, a wu, 
Y. pau man. 

ather’s elder brother, ©. pau lung, 
P. au, Blue, hai, pa nu, W. yi shan, 
M. ma lung, T*. a t'sii, K.L. a po 
mo, Y. pi. | 

Elder brother, C. pi lau, P.P. pi, 
P.L. pi chai, Blue, ga, W. ti leu, L. 
amo, H. I yong, 8. pi, M. and T. 
ak‘o, Lian hwai, Tung, pi, 
aku, Y. lau pa. 

Younger brother, C. lung lun han, 
P.P. mong, P.I. nong chai, Y. lau 


ti, Blue, teu wun, W. keu, L. ni kai,} 


H. ko ong, 8. nung, Liau, nung, 
Tung, nung, T*. ami. 

Wife of elder brother, C. pi pen, 
W. pau shaun. 

Wife of younger brother, C. mi au, 
Blue, te niang, W. niang keu. 

Father's younger brother, C. au, 
Blue, pe kiau, W. tung, 8. au, T*. a- 
pei, Ch. shu, K.L. a yeu. 

Father's elder brother's wife, Ch. pe 
niang, T‘. nie t‘sii. | 

Father's younger brother's wife, ©. 
mi au, Blue, mai niang. 

. Husband, C. pau, Blue, te yan, 
M. pang, T‘. na, pa, K.L. pau, Y. 
ki nan. | 

Wife, C. hia, Blue, wa, W. no, L 
nai te, S. me, M. T‘. na kia li, K.L. 
u fu, Y. a. | | 


* In Kanghi’s dictionary under the character 


ce Po, it is said that in the colloquial dialect of Si-chwen 


a grandfather is colled Po; also any honourable person, 


| Elder sister, C. pi, P.I. 
Blue, ngo, W. ma, IT. ktau, M. aga, 
T. ada, K.L. aya, Y. ko. | 
Elder sister's husband, C. pi kai, 


P.I. nong ning, Blue, ku hang, W. 


vO. 

Younger sister, C. lung lau han, 
Blue, teh p‘i, W. ma, H. hu ong, M. 
a ken, T. ami, Y. lian kwet. 

Younger sister's husband, C. so pau, 
Blue, ku ai tsiang, W. vo. 

Wife's brother, C. po na. 


ion, C. lise, P. P. ruk, 


chai, Blue, teh kien W. tung no, 
Bir. sa. L. zo, I. ta bo man, 8. luk, 


pi, XY. ton, K.L, te,. 


=. tang. 


Daughter, C. lea meng, Blue, ku 
‘tai po, W.to, IL. ta bo p‘ai ko, M. 
te p‘a, T. pi wu, K. L. te p‘a, Y. pi. 


| 2 Friend, M. tung nien, K. pana. 


Son's wife, T. L. mei, Ch. 


hia kung K. L. kia kung. 
Mother's mother, Ch. wai 

T. chai pu, ik. L. kia p‘o. 

Grandson, Y. tang sheng. 

Wife's father, Y. ta. 

Wife's mother, Y. tu. 

Wises elder brother, Y. shu. 


mu, 


shu. 
Merrars, AnrmALs:— 

Gold, C. king, P. han, C. gin, Bir. 
sui, Blue, king, A. kung, C. C. wang, 
S. k‘am, TS. ungk‘o. 

Silver, C. hen, P. ngen, .C. an, 
bir. ngui, Blue, ni, A. ning, C. C. 
bah, W. ngai, L. t‘o, Y. yen, M. 
ying, TS ngo, K. L. ngang. 

Copper, C. lung, P. tung, Bir. kie, 
Blue, tan, A. teng, C. C. du, W. 
tung, L, ni, M. kwo, K. L. t‘ang. 

fron, C. fa, P. lyek, C. wa, . Bir. 
san, Blue, t‘au, A. lo, W. lo. L. kwo, 
S. lek, M. kwo lau, TS. sie K. L. lo. 

Tin, C. lien yeu, Bir. sa lai, Blue, 
yen, A.so, T‘. yen. | 

Steel, C. heng, kang, Blue, lung 


‘ 


W. ki. 


Mother's futher Ch. wai tsu, T. 


Wifes younger brother, Y. tang 
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ay Bird, I tat. Tongue, C. leng, Blue, kiau ni, 
Fowl, C. kai, Blue, te kai A. kai,; W. hing nai, T*. ila. 
i, M. ta ha, T. tsa, Y. kiai, K. L. ken.| Neck, C. shau hwa, W. kiai lang, 
v. Duck, C. tu ping, Blue, te kia,! Blue, le ko kung. | 
| A. ko, T*. san. Back, C. pe lang, Blue, kiau kie, 
n, Pig, C.tumu, Blue, te pa, A. tu) W. lu yeu. 
3 fo, M. ta pa, T*. chi, K. L. pei, Y.| dand, C. veng, Blue, kie pe, W. 
mien. liang pang, LL. na, H. tam, M. 
u, Rat, Blue, te na, A. tu po. ateu, T* kie, K. L. kai pu. 
Sheep, C. tu yung, Blue, te li, A.| oot, C. pe ting, P. ting, Blue, kia 
tu vang, ethi, M. ta k‘e, jo. lau, W. teu, L. kipa, H. kok, 
ik Cat, I. ping nai, Blue, te ma, A.| ting, M. kwo lo, T. kti, K. L. kai 
0, tu mau. | da, Y. kiai tung. | 
k, Dog, C. mu, Blue, te san, T*. ha li,| Bones, C. leng na, Blue, t‘sung, 
e,. K. L. kwo pen, Y. liang. | W. ke t‘sang. 
Horse, C. tuma, Blue, te ma, A.| Flesh, C. nu, Blue, ni, S. nua, W. 
pimi, M. ta mei, TS ma, K. L. mei. | lu t*ang. 
YF Water buffalo, Blue, te niang, A.| Belly, M. kwo t‘i, TS. a kung, K. L. 
tu keu, M. ta ye, yuen, K. L. ni, kai t*i. | 
a. Wil. | Eyebrows, T. lo pu sii kia. 
h. Brown cow, M. tayo, K. LL. ni t‘ai.| Beard, Ts. la pita. 


Tiger, M. mu kwa,: T‘ li, K. L. 
chau, 
Fish, M. ta meu, TS. sung. 
U, Goose, M. ta nu, ya. 

Monkey, nge. 

4. Parts or Bopy :— 

Head, C. kung kian, P. lu, 
hu, Blue, leh kan, W. lua, L. nego 
mu, S. ho, UW. fu wu, dau, wa la ku 
gan, M. to pe, Ts. chia ta, K. L. ki pe. 

Hair, C. pien lau, Blue, ta hiang, 
W. le pu lu, L. ko pi, M. kwo pe, Y. 
ir. pien pi. | 


Face; C. pana, P. P. na, P. 1. nn, 


Palm of hand, kie li pi. 
Chest, Ts. li k*o chung. 
( To be continued. ) 


> 


CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M.D. 


Cuarpter lil. 


Medical Divinities and Divinities in 
Medical Temples. 


( Continued. ) 

In the shrine next to this, in the 
same temple, sits Sun-pin FF PA with « 
four attendants standing in front carry- 
iny his crutches, sword, sceptre and 
flav. On the latter are delineated the 
eight diagrams and the Yin and Yang. 
Fuhhsi‘s diagrams are to be seen every- 
where in this temple—on the incense 
burners &e. In front of all stands 


once the favorite resort of the sick, 
but the superior healing virtues of 
Wen-chaing‘s brass mule, hereafter to 
be mentioned, has caused it to sink in 
public estimation. Fickle fortune has 


2 Cor. nat, Blue, kiai mei, W. kel tsi, 
in, 8. na, T*. ku. 
M. tai, Cor. nun, Jap. mei, Mon. nidun, 
Dine, tsi mai, W. ke ma, IL. na to, 
ie, He ucha, yen, M. ho mei, T*. lo pu, 
W. K. L. kai mei, Y. tsi kang mien. 
Fars, C. lei, P. lu, Blue, tsin 1, 
IT. W. ke mi, L. lo po, H. sa, tsun sha, 
vO, seng sha, S. hu, M. kwo meu, T*. 
lo. vung teste, K. L. kai mu, Y. tsi kia pa. 
ue, Mouth, C. pan, P. su, W. kai nien, 
L. nie po, mom, pom, S. pa, M. | 
ng ha lung, che K. L. kai lau. | 


Teeth, ©. ayeu, Blue, ta p‘i, W. 


Bat. shi shi, 


now almost quite deserted the cow. The 
sequel of this story will explain the 
parapharnalia attached to this ilustri- 
ous hero. 
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Sun-pin was anative of the then Tse 
kingdom about the time of 
Mencius 400 B. C., and now compre- 
hended in the province of Shan-tung. 


He is known as Yen-sun-pin 
from having lived in that country when 
‘oung; his mother too was of that 
ilk, and the name was afterwards pers a 
ed to hide his proper origin in order 
to deceive his enemies, and thus poster- 
ity came to call him by this name. 


He and Pang-chuen ke were 
pupils of one master, Kwei-ku-tse 
Ay -F-, byname Wang-auo =F RX. 
They loved each other, living like broth- 
ers—and as intimate as hands and feet. 
The former was the favorite of the 
teacher on account of his sterling abili- 
ty and character. To him the master 
presented the San-chuen-t‘ien-shu — Ae 
, which was highly prized and 


contained all that was necessary for 
the proper understanding of heaven, 


earth and man. Pang-chuen coveted 


this valuable work, but failed to obtain 
it, either from the teacher or his com- 
rade. In fact the teacher forbade 
Sun-pin to deliver it to him. Both 
pupils aspired to fill important state 
offices on the completion of their 
studies; and by mutual agreement he 
who should first receive preferment, 
was to use his influence in behalf of 
the other. The restless, dissatisfied and 
ambitious Pang-chuen first received 


an appointment in the Wei {ey king- 
dom, now part of the provinces of 
Honan and Shan-si. He soon rose to 
wealth and position, Fu-kwei fy 


as Tsai-hsiang | , and occupied 
the most influential post in the country 
under his sovereign, but forgot his old 
school companion. The latter wrote 
a congratulatory letter and at the same 
time reminded Pang-chuen of their 
contract. The latter teared that the 
superior ability of Sun-pin might ul- 
timately displace him, and so he began 
to devise measures to thwart Sun-pin’s 


schemes and yet apparently to remain 
his friend. TIlis first act appeared 


orable and generous in the _ highest 
degree. He proposed to give place to 
his friend, or at all events, if this could 
not be, to share with him the honours 
and emolument of office. Pang-chuen 
knew well that this proposal would be 
rejected with disdain by the. upright 
Sun-pin. And so it was, and until 
something might turn up, Sun-pin was 
invited to be the guest of his old eom- 


rade. They ate and lived together on | 


the most intimate terms,-and Pang- 


chuen resolved to turn his advantages 


to account, by requesting Sun-pin to 
furnish him with a copy of the much 
prized book. The book he had return- 
ed to their old master, and so could 
not present the book to his friend and 
protector. Pang-cheun having learned 
that Sun-pin had committed it to mem- 
ory, or as the Chinese say, had read 
it into his belly—he requested him to 
reproduce it. . Sun-pin showed great 
unwillingness to comply with this re- 
quest. Pang-chuen in order the more 
effectually to obtain the book and to 
deprive him of the power of doing him 
harm, should he refuse, fell upon the de- 
vice of accusing him (falsely of course) 


of conniving at secret communica-— 


tion between the two kingdoms, then 
not on the most friendly terms. The 
“ned of this was the production by 

ang-chuen of an intercepted letter 
(forged) fiom his mother, and upon 
investigation the Prince condemned 
him to be executed; but through the 
kind (?) interference of his friend 
Pang-chuen—who was still eager that 
he should have time to accomplish the 
task of writing out the book, the sen- 
tence was commuted into that of am- 
putation of the feet, according to one 
of the five great punishments in those 
days, viz: removal of the nose, genital 
organs, head, cutting into ten thousand 
pieces, besides amputation of the feet. — 

In his now crippled condition and 
with sufficient leisure Sun-pin was urged 
still more to complete his writing of 
the Sun-chuen-shu. The servant who 
was deputed to wait upon him, soon 
became much attached to him and at 
length, out of sympathy for him divulg- 
ed to Sun-pin the dark and cruel 
designs of his master, Pang-chuen, 80 


| 

© 

6 


tions partook still more of those of a 


worse and his mind seemed permanent- 


‘None of his enemies being near, Sun- 


and Sun-pin was appointed to organize 
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soon as he was in possession of the 
coveted work, which was to make him 
unrivalled for knowledge. Sun-pin on 
learning the whole plot and seeing no 
other way of escape, feigned insanity, 


destroyed the half-finished manuscript— | 


tore his hair, stripped off his clothes, 
covered his face and person with mud 
and filth and spoke incoherently. Pang- 
chuen was duly informed of all that tran- 
spired. In order to test beyond doubt 
the insane state of his mind, he ordered 
one bowl of rice and one of human 
excrements to be placed before him. 
The latter he ate and the former he 
threw about the attendants. His ac- 


madman. Pang-chuen still doubted. 
A constant watch was kept upon him 
and everything he did was reported. 
By and bye when his symptoms grew 


ly unhinged, aless strict guard was 
maintained. Escape being considered 
impossible he was soon left to crawl 
about in the mud and in the ditches 
without his guards. At first he inva- 
riably returned to his quarters at night. 
By degrees when all suspicion was 
hushed, he suddenly disappeared and 
never was seen at his lodgings again. 
Search was made but not being found 
it was naturally supposed he had got 
suffocated in the mud or had been 


eaten by the dogs. One night he suc- 
ceeded in crawling outside the city | 
gate, and shortly afterwards, one Wang, 
an ambassador from the T'st to the Tsez 
kingdom, happened to pass that way. 


pin declared his sad story to Wang, 
who promised on his return to take 
him back to his native country, where’ 
he had long been missed and desired. 
Not long after his return, hostilities: 
broke out between the two kingdoms, 


the forces against the enemy. He 
gradually withdrew before the victori-. 
ous Pang-chuen, until he had drawn 


him into a narrow defile in the mountains | 


in Honan, 


‘Where the army of Sun-pin was drawn 


up. On a large tree, which grew there, 
from which the bark was stripped, the 


characters “ Pang-chuen se tsai tse shu 
“ Pang-chuen lies dead under this tree,” 
were cut. : 


Pang-chuen believed all this time that 
his rival was dead as had been report- 
ed to him. He pushed into the pass 
after the retreating forces of the enemy 
and was immediately surrounded by 
Sun-pin’s army, who closed in upon 
him and prevented retreat. The whole 
mystery was solved when he read the 
characters on the tree. He then knew 
that Sun-pin was alive. Pang-chuen 
and his army were cut to pieces. Sun- 
om after this great victory became a 

igh mandarin in his native kingdom. 

On account of his name, the common 
people and street story tellers have 
mixed this affair with the story of the 


burning cows, Hwo-nieu-chen K [Se 


which happened. about the same- 
time. Quarrels existed between the 


Tsi and Yen JHE kitgdoms, (the latter 


is included in the present metropolitan 
province). The latter was at first vic- 
torions, carrying away everything valu- 
able, slaughtering the people and army, 
and placing the T'si kingdom in subjec- 
tion to the Yen-kwo. The prince fled, 
but some of his family who survived 
devised a method by which to recruit 
their forces and recover their country. 
They prepared 500 bullocks equal to 
about 10,000 infantry, with knives at- 
tached to their horns and balls of sul- 
phur, saltpeter and oil, to their tails 


and they marched them into the Yen | 


kingdom. When they came up with 
the enemy, they set fire to the bullocks 
tails which drive the animals furiously 
forward, like some Alpine avalanche, 
carrying destruction in their course. 
The Yen forces were discomfited with 
a great slaughter, and the spoils of war 
were carried back to the Tsi kingdom, 
and the Yen-kwo now became subject 
in turn. 

Sun-pin in a war against Pang- 
chuen is said to have worn a pair of 
fish skin boots and ridden a cow, 
which his teacher gave him when he 
came down from the mountain. The 
genii always. taught their doctrines of 
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enabling men to live above the world 
and to gain the elixir vitae on the tops 
of mountains or among hills, and hence, 
going into the worldis always spoken 
of in this way. Those shoes are term- 

af > = 
ed Yung, or Téng-yiin-li = 

. It is said that he was able with 
them to walk on water and to tread 


the clouds and they were as good and 
useful as bena-fide feet. According to 
the Tso-chuen it is said, wood- 
en shoes were given to those who 
suffered amputation, and that they had 
the appearance of* real feet. It is also 
said that the character pin used to be 
written without the “flesh” jy jéu 
radical and that his teacher gave him 
this addition to his name, signifying 
what punishment he should afterwards 
suffer. The crutches Chen-hsiang-kwei 
were given tohim toenable 


him to fight, and when thrown towards 
heaven, one is said to have become 
ten, ten a hundred, and so on, and no 
matter what force opposed itself to 
him, with the crutches he was always 
able to conquer. This story of the 
crutches was doubtless added at a later 
date to tickle the ears of old women. 


At Ho-tao jal BZ 100 li S. W. of 
Peking there are eighteen caves called 
after Sun-pin, where it is said, he 
studied, lived and practiced the asceti 
habits of his religion. ; 

He appears in the Chza-tse-t‘ien in 
the Pu-yiin-kwan without any of the 
above articles or even with the slight- 
est reference to the punishment inflict- 
ed upon him, and is surrounded by 
ahost of other distinguished Tauist 
divinities. 

The next shrine Aan A is occupied 
by the br of the Sun, called Taz- 


yang-y¢ IB He is_ worship- 
ed on the first of the second month. 


Some proceed to the temples to burn 
incense &ec., to others do him 
honour and worship in their courts 
facing the South, in the forenoon and 
up to midday. A table is placed in 
the court, and incense, mock money, a| 


yellow paper cart, a paper ladder &c., 
surmounted with a Tat-yang-ma Ik Ne 


HE, or paper witha drawing of the sun _ 


on it, are burnt aud thus they are carried 
to heaven. On the above day, bread 
of a round shape and variously colour- 
ed is made for offerings with the draw- 
ing of the sun upon them. These are 
called sun biscuits or bread. The solar 
classic (Tauist) is recited. The sun 
is worshipped to protect people and 
especially their eyes, and to make them 
bright. Outside the Chi-hwa gate there 


is the jihttan FF or 7J*ai-yang- 


kung Tk where the Emperor 


wor:hips the sun on the above day, 


his supposed birthday. The position 


of these temples is worthy of note; 
that to the sun is on the East, that to. 
the moon has a corresponding position 
in the West; that to the Earth on the 
North (where our troops were quarter- 
ed), and that to Heaven on the South, 
al! outside the Tartar city. The Em- 
peror’s palace occupies the middle— 


position. The Imperial Chi-fu a Ak 


is put on when worshipping at these 
altars or when transacting any great 
business, and on the two shoulders are 
the characters for sun and moon  7:h, 


yueh FA, A , on the left and right re- 


spectively. The place of honor in 
China it is said was changed after the 
Tang dynasty or about the time of the 
accession of the Yuen dynasty. 


The shrine adjoining the sun is dedica- 
ted to Pan chén or Teu chén Niang 


goddess of small-pox and measles, on 
account of the prevalence of these dis- 
eases, is extensively worshipped, espe- 
cially by women. The large number 
of female medical divinities in temples 
was a fortunate device of the priest. 
Women everywhere are more religious, 
superstitions and credulous than men, 
and this and the following goddesses 
will be seen to be well suited to the 
peculiar diseases or wants of Chinese 
women. On the day of the appearance 
of the eruption of variola, the goddess 
with her two assistants, “elder brother” 
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and ‘elder sister,” are invited into the 
family to superintend the sick one, and 
during her stay she is regularly wor- 
shipped and honoured. While she is 
in the house, bad language is particu- 
larly abstained from, because this or 


even guilt of any kind might cause 


Pan-chén to feel angry and so increase 
the severity of the disease. 
twelfth day, (during the whole of which 
critical period she watches over the 
patient,) when she is taken back to 
the temple, she is presented with fruit, 
vegetables &c, and incense is daily 


burned to her. She -is either taken. 


to the nearest temple, or to the one 
from which she has been invited, and 
for this purpose one or more paper 
sedans are ordered for her at the 


Ming-t-pu or shop where 


the paper things for the dead are made, | 


asort ofspirit-world tailors and artizans. 
Other articles termed Chih-shih $f, 
are provided for 
her at the same shop. After midnight 


she is conducted home—the chairs &c., 
are burned at the temple. This prac- 


tice is termed Sung-niang-niang 3K up 


yA or escorting the “lady.” Friends. 


and relations send congratulatory pres- 
ents of fruits &c., on the 11th day, 
such as a roasted pig, duck bread, 


(called Tai-shi-ping i fF); an- 


other form is called Shwang-ma 
The relatives and friends burn incense 
to the “lady” and accompany her to 
When the child is well and able to 
leave the house, it is taken to the tem- 
ple where it burns incense to the god- 


dess. This is called Hwan-hwa ie AL, 
or Changing the flowers. The god- 


dess is supposed to have sent the pox, 
and to her they must be returned. <A 


little triangle of millet stalks, pasted 
over with paper, is called Hwa-chia and 


is carried on the person as he enters 
the temple. After burning incense, 


the Hwa-chia, AL, 2m with the Chien- 


chang, yellow cart or silver ingots, 
are all burnt before the shrine. When 
the goddess is still in the familly and, 


Until the | 


‘the “flowers” come well out, it is at- 


tributed to the protection of Pan-chén. 
On the other hand ifthe eruption be 
tardy, the relatives pray to her. Subse- 
quent improved symptoms are traced 
to her gracious care; if unfavourable 
symptoms however supervene, the 
friends pray for a Ti-shen or 
substitute, and if the child recover, a 
Ti-shen is made of paper at the Ming-i 
shop, or of clay, and it 1s either burnt or 
placed beside the goddess. If the 
child die, fate has been at work and 
sunless firm believers in Buddha, the 
relatives do not resort to the temples. 
( To be concluded, ) 


ON CHINESE OATHS AND 
SWEARING. 


There is hardly any thing that more signally 
proves that there must be something radically 
wrong in the human heart, than the deep 


‘seated tendency that universally exists to 


indulge in strong, abusive, and abominable 
language. Whatever peculiarities may exist to 
define off people from people, or nation fron 
nation, there is in this tendeney, at least one 
link that binds them inseparably together, 
The vices and passions of our nature have not 


been content to find expression in aets; lin- 
guage too has been invaded, and in precess 
of time a whole vocabulary has been establish- 


ed, wherein some of the grossest and most 


offensive features of that nature have been 
stereotyped. Passion, hatred. &c., find ordi- 
nary language far too feeble to express all 
the intensity they feel, and so words and 
phrases have been invented which fortunate- 
ly are cing more and more banished to regions 
where their use is more frequent. It will be 
observed that in this search for expletives, 
no region has been so sacred that men dare 
not enter. Heaven itself has been rushed 
into, and every sacred name, even including 
the very highest has been seized upon in order 
to give intensity tosome disgusting oath or 
sentiment. 

The profane language of any people may be 
taken as akind of thermometer, indicating 
the precise depth to which a nation’s morality 
may have sunk, If it may be allowed to make 
a distinction on the subject, I should say that 
the profane language of aman from any Chris- 
tian country strikes one with a greater degree 
of horror than that of a heathen. The former 
is the very acmé of blasphemy, with every- 
thing vile in addition—the latter is the very 
essence of bestiality, with additional impreca- 
tions peculiar to themselves. Chinese swear- 
ing, for example, fills one with an unutterable 
loathing. The impure, the immodest, the 
lowest corruptions of the heart, are all embod- 
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shame. The mother will address the daughter 
in the hearing of every passer-by in the most 
foul and revolting language—and so in the 
street-disputes that arise, the same class of 
language, varying of course in depth and in- 
tensity as the passions become excited, is em- 
ployed without any cry of indignation burst- 
ing from a single spectator. My object, how- 
ever, is not so much to discuss the oaths and 
imprecations in common use in this neigh- 
bourhood as to describe very bricfly the high- 
est kind of oath that is appealed to in any 
case of great emergency where the statements 
or asseverations of either party are deemed 
insufficient to settle the question, The Chi- 
nese, except in the abstract, have no regard 
whatsoever for truth. Lying is on: of their 
most notorious characteristics, and they don’t 
seem to have the least trouble or compunc- 
tions of conscience in uttering the- most out- 
rageous and gratuitous falsehoods. One would 
infer from this, that no possible form of oath 
could be found, sufficiently binding in its 
nature to make any one of them speak the 
truth. And this istrue. The great run of 
oaths, even including the highest one Iam 
about to describe are -violatéd by those who 
utter them. The Chinese have a proverb that 
if all the imprecations invoked in their oaths 
were fulfilled, the leaves of the trecs, though 
turned into coffins, would not be sufficient to 
bury the dead. Hardly anything could con- 
vey to us in stronger language, the ideas that 
they themselves have of the precise value of 
their oaths. 

The highest form of oath existing among 
them, and the one that has the strongest hold 
upon their minds, is only resorted to in cases 
where it is essential for the satisfaction of 


either party that the matter sbould be trans- 


ferred toatribunal, where it is supposed a 
retributive justice will one day make manifest 
the wrong doer. 

The parties in the dispute appear, generally, 
before the god that is believed to preside over 


the city (pe = each with a white cock. 


The defendant th nin the presence of the 
idol cuts off the head of the cock with a knife, 
at the same time praying that if he be guilty 
of the charges brought against him, he may 
be treated inthe same way asthe animal he 
is decapitating; also that every conceivable 
evil may follow him through life. He prays 
that he may become mad—that his children 
may die—that he himself may perish at sea— 
with no grave to rest in, and no friends left 
to offer food to his hungry spirit, but that he 
may perpetually wander, a headless ghost, in 
the regions of darkness. Immediately after 
he has gone through the catalogue of evils 
that are to come down upon himsclf, he prays 
that if the accuser has been kuowingly or mali- 
ciously bringing false charges against him, all 
the ills already invoked against himself may 
fall on his hend. The accuser then goes 
through a precisely similar form. The results 


ied in it. It is practised by all cl: sses of | #re then left in the hands of the god, who it 


society, apparently without any degree of. 
ae 44 4 y. . _ by the infliction of some terrible evil upon the 


is confidently believed, will vindicate justice 


guilty party. There is no doubt but that there 
are many Chinese who would not hesitate to 


violate even this form of oath, yet I believe, 


in the majority of cases, the statements of 
those who have passed through this ordeal 
are to be relied on. This oath is not a test of 
a man’s truthfulness, for in that neither party 
has any faith. It is an appeal to the super- 
stitious fears, as well as to the consciousness, 
which the Chinese have deeply implanted 
within them, that there is a connection be- 
tween wrong and punishment, which the god 
will inevitably maintain. The Chinese point 
to many instances where such oaths have been 
followed by very speedy and dire calamities; 
of course for want of positive evidence it can- 
not absolutely be said that the persons thus 
visited were really the guilty parties. yet the 
Chinese have sufficient faith in the diserimin- 
ation of their god to look upon their sufferings 
as an unquestionable evidence of their guilt. 
A case in point happened not very long ago. 

A certain individual, who had been trans- 
acting business in this city, was about to re- 
turn home by a public passage hoat. For 
greater security, he gave a hundred dollars 
that he had with him, to the captain of the 
buat, totake charge of for him tillthey should 
arrive at their destination. The captain put 
the money along with some of his clothes in 
one of the stern compartments, and the boat 
proceeded on her journey. About half way, 
one of the passengers requested to be landed 
at avillage onthe coast, where ‘he had his 
home, When the journey’s end was reach- 
ed, the hundred dollars that the’ passenger 
came to claim were found missing. The boat 
was searched from stem to stern. Every per- 
son on board underwent a m‘nute inspection, 
such as to render the carrying away of a 
single dollar a matter of extreme impossibili- 
ty. Still the question was “Where are the 
dollars?” The owner of them was too astute a 
Chinaman not to know that where so many 
dollars were concerned, the captain and his 
men could certainly contrive some plan to 
elude the strictest search that could possibly 
be instituted. The captain and his crew of 
course protested that they were innocent in 
the matter, but that wonld neither replace the 
money, nor satisfy the public as to their 
hones y. Of course all that they could do 
now was to appealto “the severing of the 
white cock.” The captain and his twelve men 


accordingly appeared near the landing place, 


each with a white covk, and as there was no 
city god near, they performed the ceremony in 
the open air, calling upon heaven to vindicate 
them; at the same time invoking every con- 
ceivable calamity upon the rascal who had 
carried off the dollars. Strange to say, some 
of the very calamities, imprecated by the boat- 
men, fell upon the family of the passenger 
who first got out at the village above mention- 
ed, and who, by the way, had all along been 


generally suspected of having been the guilty 
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rson. The family consisted of eight persons, 

he presumed thief was a fisherman, and one 
day in pursuing his vocation he gathered some- 
thing from the water which exactly resembles 
an article eaten by the Chinese, but which was 
really exceedingly poisonous. All the family, 
except himself, parto« k of it and died, and very 
shortly after he himself became crazed, and 
wes drowned whilst one day out in his boat. 
Of course it by no means follows hit tie man, 
after all, had anything to do with the s ealing 
of the money. The gathering of the poison- 
ous article might have happened to any other 
person in the world; and that the man should 
go crazed was not avery wonderful thing, 
considering tha‘, at one strike, he had lost 
his whole family of seven. The belief of the 
people that the sudden extinction of a whole 
family was a direct intervention of heaven 
on account of the man’s theft, illus rites the 
Chinese idea of the kind of connection there 
is between the unseen and the present world, 
and shows also the. popular notion of the fate 
of those who come within the legitimate range 
of the imprecations uttered in the more im- 
portant of their oaths. . 

There are other forms of the oath above 
described, only on a smaller scale. ‘These are 
resorted to in cases of less importance, and 
where vengeance is desired upon some un- 
known individnal who has done some wrong. 
For example, sometimes the image of a cock, 
made of paper, is held up before the sun just 
as he is about to set, and the head is cut off 
in the midst of angry imprecations. Again, 
sometimes beans are placed ina mortar and 


pounded whilst the party who pounds prays | 


that the same process may be inflicted upon 
the individual who has excited his indignation. 
It is a strange feature in the Chinaman, ‘so 
materialistic as he is, that whenever a case 
happens that is beyond the reach of human 
power or evidence, it is at once handed over 
to the jurisdiction of the gods..-The god of 
the Chinaman is a being very much like him- 
self. There is no love in his composition—no 
yearning over the sorrows of man. When 
appealed to it is in the hopes of averting ca- 
lamity, or of getting him to act as the avenger 
of wrongs which the man himsclf cannot 
redress. .There is no worship, founded on 
love. The basis of all Chinese worship is in- 
tense selfishness. 

_ There is a popular play, that is very frequent- 
ly acted in the streets, which presents rather 
a ludicrous view of the ideas entertained re- 
specting the god who issupposed to preside 
over the ceremony above described, and who 
is ultimately to decide which of the two is the 
guilty party. The play represents that a cer- 
tain young scholar of good family but slender 
means, becomes acquainted with a certain 
lady of very doubtful respectability, but 
who is immensely rich. The lady falls vio- 
lently in love with the young man, and en- 
gages to lend him any sum of money that he 
may need wherewith to prosecute his studies, 


her. The young man, whose conscience was 
a thoroughly Chinese one, promises at once 
to do so, but the lady not satisfied with his 
word insists that the bargain shall be ratified 
by “a cutting of the white cock” before the 
god. The young scholar, who now proves 
to be as ingenious as he is depraved, agrees, 
but as he never means to fulfill his engage- 
ment, he goes secretly to the temple and 
stuffs the ear of the god, and those of his at- 
_tendants with paper, so that when the parties 
afterwards appear the god hears nothing of 
what is going on. The man obtains the 
money and in due time becomes a high man- 
darin. The lady reminds him of his promise 
and his oath, but he refuses to comply with 
.either, upon which the lady in despair and 
vexation puts an end to her life. As soon as 
her spirit appears in the other world, it enters 
an accusation against the young man, and 
calls upon the god to carry out the conditions 
of the oath uttered in his presence. The god 
declares that he knows nothing whatsoever 
of the case. He is then told of the trick that 
was played upon him, and how the man had 
the daring to stuff his ears so as to prevent 
his lLearing what was said. The god, in 
anger, immediately sends a severe sickness 
upon the recreant mandarin, and summons 
his spirit before him in his temple on earth, 
and after hearing the case decides that the 
inconstant lover shall expiate his wrong by 
yearly sacrificing to the tablet of the woman 
he betrayed. 


As I have said, there is no oath so sacred 
that will bind a Chinaman. When pushed 


-eceedingly unpleasant to bear, he will rather 
risk the future, which to some ‘extent is un- 
certain, than the evils which are present and 
imminent. He does so however with fear 
and trembling, and it is only in the extremest 
cases that they have the hardihood to en- 
counter the vengeance that the gods will one 
day bring down upon them, 
CHINA. 


NOTES QUERIES AND REPLIES, 
BRITISH SUBJECTS OF CHINESE 


DESCENT IN THE FOOCHOW 
ARSENAL. 


Nore. 13.—I have been given to 
understand that there are many duly 


registered British Subjects of Chi- 


nese descent who are employed to 
study navigation, engineering «c., 
at the Bocekuns Arsenal by the Chi- 
nese Authorities. The term of their 
agreement is five years, Should lazi- 


and pass his degree, on the condition that 
When he has attained to office he shall marry , 


ness, or disobedience of orders be 
found onthe part of the students, 


into a corner, where he must either take the © 
oath, or meet consequences that may be ex- - 
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they are to be punished (by a deputy 
appointed by the Imperial Commis- 
sioner Shen Pao Chen), either b 
dismissal or otherwise. 


It is curious to see that by the 
tenor of the said agreement, the 
native place of their fathers is given 
by the students, instead of the prop- 


er place inthe Straits from which 


‘they came. 


The agreement is made 
out in proper Yamén form and duly 
secured by a fellow student. I am 
led to believe this is done without 
the knowledge, advice or consent of 
their Consul, and yet after consent- 
ing to the punishment, they look to 


the Consul for protection, and they 


cause themselves to be annually reg- 
istered. 


I heard during the last year that 
a Singapore student had a dispute 
with the Arsenal Authorities and 
when the Commissioner sent his 
messengers to fetch him up, instead 
of obeying orders, he made his way 
direct to the Pagoda Vice-Consulate, 
for the assistance and protection of 
the Consul. Through his interfer- 
ence the matter was settled. Should 
the Arsenal Authorities insist in 
having the individual punished, what 
eould the Consul do then? By re- 
sisting them, he might embroil his 
Government with this paltry case. 


This difficulty, can be avoided only 


in following the example of a British 
Subject named Tan Kin Ching 
which occurred many years ago at 
Amoy. 

These students after having aequir- 
ed a proper efficiency, have to take 
their station on board the steamers 
built by the Arsenal Authorities. 
Should war take place, between 
England and China, who could 
guarantee that they would not turn 
out to be the enemies of England? 
For one must bear in mind, that 
China would require the services of 


these very men, at such a time, and 


high salaries and military 


honors should be offered them by 
the English, it would be of no con- 
sequence to them, as a body. Some 
might indeed be influenced by the 


the English. It would be curious 
to see the same instruments of war- 
fare which foreigners taneht them 
to use, hurled against their instruet- 
ors, the foreigners. Should Eng- 
land lose the battle, they would un- 


— be rewarded with glory, 


inilitary honors and money, as well as 
other Chinese. If on the contrary 
England gained the battle they 
could easily avoid the clutches of the 
English Naval Officers by passing 
away as common soldiers, and how 
could they be known to them unless 
pointed out ? 

In consequence of the great im- 
munities obtained by the British 
subjects of Chinese descent, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock was induced to 
frame some rules, preventing them 
from taking their permanent resi- 
dence in the interior, and also regulat- 


ed the style of their dress; and those . 


who would not make the change, 
should lose the benefit of being 
British subjects. Since then nothing 
has been heard of the matter. They 
could pass as. Chinese, proper, in any 
place they happen to go, whether on 
the coast or in the interior of China, 
whereas other natural British sub- 
jects not Chinese could not. do so. 
They can pass their merchandize at 
the barrier as easy as Chinese subjects 
pass their merchandize. In order to 
bring this matter toa fair trial, I 
would suggest, that ifa certificate 
should be issued in future at the 
Straits, let it be in the form of the 
Certificate of the Chinese in Aus- 
tralia; or cancel those that are in 


China. 
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I subjoin the agreement above al- 
luded to in order that people may 
have an opportunity to read it. 


W. T. Key. 


= 


QUERIES. 


28. Ma-twan-lim. Will any one supply 
ashort article on the life, and writings of 
this famous Scholar and Writer? 


STUDENT. 


29. Hatching duck's eggs by artificial heat. 
How it is done? Who will describe the pro- 
cess for the columns of the Recorper? I 
once saw about 5000 ducklings in a single 
enclosure a few miles trom Canton, where 
artificial Hatching of duck’s eggs, is exten- 
sively practised, as also at Foochow. 


FarMER’s Son. 


REPLY. 


Reply to Query No. 14 on page 53. 
—In this region (Amoy) the Chinese 
are in the habit of worshipping one 
particular tree, the banyan tree. The 
spirit, that is believed to reside in it, 
goes by the name of Sung-shoo-wang 


th The banyan tree, when 


ecute on 


is considered the most Spiritual of 
all trees. [don’t believe that any 
other tree is thus worshipped. The 
peach tree which may be considered 
as coming next to it, as being the 
special resort of a Shin, and about 
which many of the Chinese are s0 
superstitious that they dare not burn 
the wood of it, lest they should go 


jerazed, is no where reverenced as 


the banyan tree is. Serpent wor- 
ship is by no means uncommon in 
this neighbourhood. It is being 
continually worshipped in the tem- 
ple of Heuen-tien-shang-ti 

Any one who has seen that 


lidol will have noticed that the feet of 


the god are placed—one upon a ser- 
pent, and the other on a turtle. 
When persons come to worship the 
idol, they rarely fail to pay their 
respects to one or other of these two 
—on the same principle that ifa 
mandarin is to be propitiated, very 


great care must be taken to get into 


the good graces of his underlings. 

Five serpents, of very large di- 
mentions, such as are found some- 
times among the mountains, and 
which are over a thousand years (4) 
old are worshipped with very great 
reverence. These are believed to 


|have the power of transforming 


themselves into human shape, when 
they have some fell purpose to ex- 
man. I have known a 
case where thousands of men and 
women have gathered around a ser- 
pent, that had been killed by the 
roadside, and have worshipped it for 
nearly a month. The worship stop- 
ped only when it was found that the 
report of its efficacy to heal disease 
&e., was untrue. 


it has attained to a considerable age, 


FoxK1eEN. 
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FROM HONGKONG TO SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Evanston, Illinois, U.S. A., 


May 21, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder :— 

I desire to give your readers some 
account ot the trip from China by the 
new route, and in so doing to mention 
some matters of interest that I have 
noted by the way. | 

Leaving Hongkong on the 12th of 
February, by the P. M. Steamer ‘ Chi- 
na,’ after rather a rough passage, we 
reached Yokohama on the afterncon of 
the 2Ist. As we were nearing that 
port, we had a magnificent view of the 
snow-clad summit of Fusiyama, and 
also saw an active volcano on one of 
the islands near the entrance of the 
harbor. We had two days at Yoko- 
hama. There are only two missionary 
families there at present—those of Dr. 
Hepburn of the American Presbyterian 
Board, and Rev. J. Goble of the 
American Baptist Free Mission. I 
found Dr. Hepburn busily engaged in 
his hospital work, and in - translating 
the New Testament. Although a lay-. 
man, the good Dr. also uses his oppor. 
tunities for the verbal proclamation of 
the gospel. He is doing full mission- 
ary work every day, and seems to be 
in excellent health; except that 


eyes, which had contracted a very. 
serious disease from a patient he had— 
treated, and for which he was obliged 
to go to America for treatment, were. 
still giving him some trouble. Mrs. 
Hepburn has a class of Chinese women, 
and also conducts a very interesting | 
Sabbath school for the children of the 
foreign community. Mr. Goble is an 
active worker. He preaches constant- 
ly, and is also engaged in translating 
the Scriptures. He showed me some 
pages of the New Testament in Jap- 
anese and English—the English version 
being that ofthe American Bible Union. 
He is expecting material from America 
to aid in publishing the work. Mrs. 
Goble has a school of 25 to 30 Japan- 
ese—four women among then—whom 
she instruets in English—though she ts_ 


suffering greatly from a severe and al- 
most uncurable illness, | 


The other missionaries who had been 


jat Yokohama were at Yeddo at the 


time of my visit—Rev. Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Carrothers and Cornes, of the 


American Presbyterian Mission, and 


Rev. Mr. Green, of the American 
Board Mission. I understand that the 
last named has since removed to Hiogo. 
Rev. G. F. Verbeck, of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, formerly at Nagasaki, 
was also at Yeddo, and employed by 
the government in the work of instrue- 
tion, as were also some of the other 
missionaries, 
From Yokohama, which we left on 
the 23rd February, we had a three 
weeks’ passage to San Francisco, where 
we arrived on the !9th of March. I 
cannot say that the passage was par- 
ticularly interesting. From the time 
the highlands of Japan faded from our 
view, until the headlands that mark the 
entrance to the Golden Gate greeted 
our eyes, we saw nothing but sea and 
sky, except on the memorable night of 
the 10th of March, when we met the 
Steamer “Japan” on her way to China, 
and received from her the papers which 
brought tidings of the death of Mr. 
Burlingame. Yet, notwithstanding the 
monotonous character of the passage, 
the time passed pleasantly. The steam- 
er—a magnificent floating palace of 


4,000 tons burthen—was provided with 


every possible comfort. Conimodious 
state rooms, an elegant dining saloon, 
bills of fare like those of first class 
hotels, attentive and accommodating 
stewards and waiters—a social hall on 
the upper deck, furnished with a fine 
piano and a good library—an_ unob- 
structed walk on deck so long that in 
pacing it nine times you have gone a 
mile—and many other things—‘“ too 
numerous to mention,” as the auction 
bills say—all tended to make the voy- 
age pass pleasantly and comfortably. 
Tnen, too, we had plenty of good com- 
pany. Rev. R. H. Graves, of Canton, 
and Mr. Dennys, of the China Mail, 
were with us from the beginning. Fev. 
Mr. Knowlton and family, of Ningp9, 
joined us at Yokohama, together with 
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Mr. Taintor, of the Imperial Customs, 
Mr. Maclean, of Hankow, Mr. Meyers, 
Cosmopolitan, and several other gentle- 
men whose society we found both in- 
structive and entertai ling. 
We had divine service twice each 


Sabbath. By request of the Captain, 


T read the service of the American 
Episcopal Church in the morning; and 
in the evening the missionaries on 
board preached in turn. Mr. Graves 
preached us a sermon that was five 
miles long—at least, we were that dis- 
tance further east when he finished 
than when he began. You are aware 
that in going East we double a day at 
the 180th meridian of longitude. Well, 
in our case this happened to be Sun- 
day. Some of our friends declared 
that the first Sunday was not the prop- 
er Sunday, and amused themselves 
with games in the smoking room. On 
the second day, they plead that inas- 


much as we had held our services the 


previous day, Sunday was over, and 
they resumed their games. Their logic 
was worthy of the cause in which it 
was employed. 

We spent six weeks in California. 
During all that time the weather was 
of the most pleasant character possible. 
Clear skies, balmy, yet bracing air— 
thermometer from 65° to 72°—what 
better could be asked than this? Cal- 


-ifornians may well boast of their cli- 


mate. I was repeatedly told by gentle- 


He accordingly urged this duty upon 
the people, and helped them to organ- 
ize such schools—not only in his own 
denomination, but in all the churches. 
This has proved a very successful 
means of awakening interest among the 
‘Chinese. I visited a number of schools 
‘in the MetKodist and Presbyterian 
Churehes, and saw in all several hun- 
dred Chinamen, who were learning the 
English language with rapidity, who 
‘read in the New Testament and joined 
‘in singing Christian hymns. An _ un- 
doubted influence for good is being ex- 
-erted upon them; and it is not too 
much to hope that ere long some of 
the: will be gathered into Christian 
churches. This system of schools has 
extended into many places in the, in- 
terior of the state, where Chinamen are 
found in considerable numbers. It is 
supposed that there are now from 60,000 
to 70,000 Chinamen in the state, and 
every steamer arriving: from China 
adds nearly 1,000 to the number. Mr. 
‘Gibson has an appropriation of $20,000 
from his Missionary Board for purchas- 
ing premises and erecting Mission 
Buildings. He has raised more than 
$6,000 in addition to this, on the Pacif- 
ic Coast. He has purchased a most 
eligible site, and the buildings will soon 
be erected. Those who knew Mr. G. 
in China will not doubt that his work 
‘will be prosecuted with energy and 


 suecess. 


men in San Francisco that they should| Rev. A. W. Loomis, of the Presby- 


wear just the same clothing all through 
the summer as they were wearing in 
April—it would never be uncomfort- 
ably warm. Yet, if any one should be 
desirous of finding warm weather inthe 
summer, he could easily be accommo- 
dated by going but a few miles inland. 

At San Francisco, we found Rev. 
Otis Gibson, formerly of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission at Foochow, active- 
ly engaged in labouring for the Chi- 
hese in California. When he first came 
to California to engage in this work, 
some twenty months ago, it seemed to 
him that the most efficient way of 


some of the evenings ot the week, to 


instruct them in the English language. 


‘terian Church, has been engaged for a 


number of vears in labor for the Chi- 
nese. He has a Chapel and residence, 
in an eligible location, preaches every 
day in the Canton dialeet—conducts a 
Sunday School, and an evening School; 
and is working with great perseverance 


for the benefit of the Chinese in the city. 
He has recently sent out a colporteur 
‘to distribute books, and labor among 
his countrymen throughout the State. 


Mrs. Cole, the wife of the former 


‘printer of the Presbyterian Board at 


Hongkong, has gathered an interesting 


school of Chinese women and girls, to 
reaching -the Chinese would be by whom she is giving gratuitous instruc- 


opening Sunday Schools, and schools on 


tion. 
Rev. Mr. Graves stirred up the 
Baptist Churches to organize Sunday 
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Schools for the Chinese, and left a the church at Chioh-bé now under the care 
of the American Reformed Mission. Teen 


helper Key Mr. Fran- Siu whom Mr, A. baptized, heard the Gospel 
cis who has been appointed to the some six years ago in the Chinese hospital in 
charge of the Chinese work among the’ Amoy, and now in a foreign land has proved 
Baptists on the Pacific Coast. that the word he heard was as the good seed 


Rev. C. F. Preston, of Canton, who s¢wn in the good soil. T have been able to 
ascertain that the statements in the extract 


arrived in San Francisco a month latel exaggerated iden of the 
than ourselves, preached to interested Character of the Christians that met together 
congregations in Mr. Loomis’ chapel, for worship. Their daily lives were such as to 
who were delighted to hear their own both Chinese 
foreigners, ey had, mereover, as a result 
dialect spoken with such fluency and ‘of their steady Christian lives, orown vastly 
accuracy as Mr. P. has acquired in the jn material prosperity, whilst many of their 
use of it. ‘heathen neighbours had been reduced to pov- 


I made several trips into the country, ¢'ty and suffering, It is not often we have 
while in California. Kvervwhere the. such an opportunity of following the members 
fields were bl t emigrate from this place, and of learning 

C1 3 Ww ere Hoommge with the most the kind of Christian lives they maintain, when. 
beautiful wild flowers, and nature was. removed from the control of home and church 
clad in her loveliest robes. I enn re- intluences. It speaks well for the character 


commend to all who can spare a little of their Christianity that, though it is five 
timel in Californt to Nana i since they left Amoy, and though they 
| have no stated preacher to guide and instruct 
Valley, and up the California Pacitie ‘them, they have not lost their faith, in the 
Railroad to Marysville. The lovely | strange land whither they have gone to dwell. 


scenery along this road will dwell in 
thing of beauty, and us here might have been Tost to us, 
joy forever.” The Santa Clara Valley jad it not been* for the incidental notice of 
is also well worthy of a visit, though I them inthe columns of a Magazine. May we 
was unable to eet there. No one hot hope that the members that _bave gone 
should omit to visit the Seal Rocks at we no tidings may 

as faithful as these in maintaining their be- 
the Cliff House, and witness the gam- lief and practice in the doctrines of the one liv- 
bols of the seals about the rocks there. | ing and true God. 
They are protected from destruction 
by very stringentlaws. ‘“ Woodwarid’s 
Gardens” are well worthy of a visit, 
especially by families. The children 
all enjoy spending a day there in sce- 
ing the various wild animals, sailing in 


JOHN MACGOWAN. 
Amoy, June I4th, 1870. 


Mr. Arthur, Free church Minister in Belize, 
Honduras, writing to the Free church Record 
Says: 

*On Friday morning, 7t May we were in 


the boat, swinging, KC. | our saddles before five o'clock; and after a 
Yours truly, ) very hot ride through the Five Ridges and 
: Savannahs, we reached Bock-landing, on the 


S. L. BaLpwIn. 
; New liver, before dark, having been obliged 


( To be continued, ) to rest for some hours ata place called Re- 

venge, on account of the exhausted state of 

CHINESE CHRISTIANS AT one of our party........ Next morning after 

a ride of seven or eight miles, we reached the 

HONDURAS. opposite side of New River Lagoon from In- 

: didn Chereh: and after waiting the arrival of 

To the of the Chinese Reeordcr: bout. we crossed over before nine Oelock, 


DEAR SIR, having sent back our horses to Back-landing, 


The tollowing extract which appears in the there being no ford where they could cress. 


“Messenger” of the English Presbyterien About cleven o'clock the Chinese, having 


Ciaurch, and whieh has been copied from the heard of my arrival, eame crowding around 
“Free Church Record.” contains an aeconnt me as they returned from their forenoon'’s 
of. Chinese Christians with whem the Rev. work, evidently glad to see me once more. 
Mr. Arthur spent a Sabbath, and of whom = Tt was now three years since [ administered 
he speaks in such high terms. It may be in- the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there, and 
teresting to your readers to know that the a year anda half since my last visit, when 
Christians there referred to are all of them IT found there- was no interpreter, so that, 
from Amoy. Tiung Dik, who seems to being unable to make myself understood by 
occupy a2 prominent pesition in the religions them, my visit, so far as they were coneerned, 
meetings of the Christians, was a member of was in vain, though IT bad travelled by the 
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three hundred miles, going and returning. I 
arranged to hold a service with the Chinese 
in the evening, it being Saturday, and an- 
other the following morning, at eight o’clock, 
and to dispense the Communion at three 
o'clock, as well as to hold two meetings for 
English preaching, at eleven in the forenoon, 
and seven in the evening, Our Saturday 
cvenibg service was interrupted by a thunder- 


‘storm a very uncommon thing at this season 


of the year. Next morning, however, we had 
a very interesting meeting in the magistrate’s 
office, there being twenty-four or twenty-five 
Chinese present—nearly every one on. the 
estate. Before the service began, a middle- 
aged man, Teen Siu, applicd for baptism, and 
also admission to the Lord’s Supper. I ex- 
amined him the best way I could with the 
imperfect means of interpretation at my com- 
mand; and being fully satisfied that he had 
been well instructed by those who were mem 
bers of the church before leaving China, and 
as he bore an excellent character—as testified 
both by his master and his countrymen, I 
had no hesitation in agreeing to administer 
the ordinance of baptism at the close of the 
service. The meeting was opened with sing- 


ing in Chinese; and it was pleasant to hear | 


some of our old Scotch tunes among those 
which were sung in the course of the day. 


I then prayed shortly in English, without any: 


interpretation being attempted; after which 
one of them, who acts asa kind of leader or 
elder, read a chapter which I selected; and as 
it had been found the evening before that 
the two boys who understood English best 
could not sufficiently interpret either a 
mon or an exposition of Scripture, I asked 
the same person, Tiung Dik, to pray in Chi- 
nese, Which I knew he was accustomed to do 
in their meetings; but, to my surprise, he 
commenced an exposition of the chapter 
read, and went on very fluently for about 
half an hour, the others keeping their eyes 
fixed on their Bibles, or listening most at- 
tentively, and evidently with deep interest. 
After he had prayed at considerable length, 
I proceeded with the baptism of Teen Siu. 
I had already obtained from him a profession 
of his faith in the principal Christian doc- 
trines; and a promise that, through the grace 
of God, he would live a consistent Christian 
life; but on asking him formally, whea abeut 
to administer the ordinance, if he 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, 
aid the only Saviour of sinners, he proceeded 
to give a lengthened statement of his faith, 
bevinning with the being of one God, the 
introduction of sin into the world, and 
embracing the leading doctrines of Christ- 

At the close of the service, IT asked the other 
male communicants, and especially Tiung 
Dik, to instruct him earefully as to the nature 
and meaning of the Lord’s Supper: but they at 
once answered that they had done so already, 


coast and river route a distance of about | fore admitted as a communicant in the after- 


noon, when six Chinese sat down at the table 


—four men and two women, I believe all the 
ether Chinese on the estate were present, as 
hearers, both morning and afternoon; and as 
they showed a great amount of seriousness and 
interest in the proceedings, I hope to have 
more baptisms and additional communicants 
at my next visit, especially as Tiung Dik seems 
well fitted to instruct them; indeed if it were 


practicable, he ought to be employed in teach- 
ing the other Chinese in this colony who are 


still heathen, and of whom I believe there are 


believed 


and that he knew. ad/ that. He was there- 


not less than three hundred. About £30a 
year, With the assistance which would be got 
from the owners of estates, would accomplish 
this object. | 

Before leaving them inthe afternoon, I 
asked if they had a good supply of Bibles, as 
I noticed those in use to be very much worn, 
They at first expressed a wish for twenty; but 
as that was nearly one for each adult, I pro- 
posed to send them ten, with which they were 
satisfied. 

28th May, 1869.—Free Church Record, 


BIRTHS. 


At Hongkong, 2"rd July, Basel Mission House, the 
wife of the Rev bk. ¢. P. Prron, of Chonglok, a son, 

At Hongkong, 2¢th July, Basel Mission House, the 
wife of the Rev. E. W. BELLON, of Lilong, ason., 

At Ningpo, 3rd July, the ‘wife of the Rev. ARTHUR 
ELWIN, Church of England Mission, of a daughter. 

At Peking, 3rd Aug., the wife of Rev. H. H. LOwRy, 


a Soh, 
DEATHS. 
At Ningpo, 5th July, the Infant daughter, of the 
Rev. ARTHUR ELWIN, 
At Hankow, 27th July, aged 27 years, ANNIE MARIA, 


wife of the Rev. Fkrp, P. NAPLER, B. A. 


NOTICE OF A MISSIONARY REPORT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The “Report of the Foreign Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church in England for 
1870, presented to the Synod, London, 1870,” 
has been handed us. 

It appears that there are 3 Districts occu- 
pied by the Missionaries, 12 in number, of 
that church. Whether they are married, or 
not, is not indieated. 

lu the District of Amoy, 17 Native Evan- 
eelists and 6 Students are reported, and 7 


stations where Churches have been organi- 


zed, and 9 stations where there are yet no 
organized churches. Of church-members 
48 have been added. | 
In the District of Swatow 12 stations are 
eiven and 10 Native Evangelists. Of Church 
members, it is believed, 62 have been added. 
In the District of Formosa, (in Tal-wan- 


foo, and neighboring country) 4 stations and 


5 Native Evangelists, and 72 additions to 
the Church are reported, 
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During the past year the total Chinese 
membership of the Missions of the English 
Presbyterian Churches in China has risen 
from 552 to about 730. | | 

We make room for the following extract 
from the last published Report to the Foreign 
Office made by Mr. Alabaster, Her Majes- 
ty’s Consul at Swatow, “as valuable as it 
was unsolicited!”:—‘“I have a word to say 
regarding the English Presbyterian Mission 
established here ten years ago. * * From two 


labourers their number has gradually been in- 


creased to four, and while one is always pres- 
ent at the hospital and  head-quarters in 
Swatow, the others visit the out-stations and 
make tours through the country, preaching 
and distributing Bibles and tracts; and al- 
though it is impossible to rightly estimate 
the extent of their work, its effects are felt 
by the community generally in the spread 
of the good report of foreigners, and the 
accustoming of the people to them ina 
favourable light in places heretofore inac- 
cessible to us; and which, had less judicious 
agents visited them first, might still have re- 
mained closed against us. So Lone As Mis- 
SIONARIES DEVOTE THEMSELVES TO PREACH- 
ING THE GOSPEL THEY MUST SUCCEED; and 
the merchant, the traveller, and the official will 
always find the way smoother before him, when 
an honest missionary has gone before.” 

We capitalize the former part of the last 
sentence, and italicize the latter part in order 
to draw attention to the highly important 
and most truthful sentiments therein avowed 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[Our readers will observe that the follow- 
ing few lines are all that have appeared in 
this Department of the RECORDER for three 
months. The question has often arisen in the 
mind of the Editor whether, if our missionary 
patrons do not propose to contribute more 


largely and more regularly to this department 
than lately, it is worth while having it a & 


longer. If no items are contributed none wi 
be inserted. The department of MIssIONARY 


INTELLIGENCE will be like the other depart- | 
ments of the RECORDER simply what its— 


friends make it. 


N. B. It is requested that items designed 


for this department be written on separate 


pieces of paper, when inclosed in business or 
friendly notes, and marked MIssionaRy IN- 
TELLIGENCE. Editor of Ch. 


Tientsin.—Rev. C. A. Stanley return- 
ed on the 6th of July froma several 
weeks’ trip in the country to the south 
and south-west of Tientsin. At Shén- 
chow he baptized one child; at Ning- 
chow three very interesting men, and at 


Tei-chow where there were already 
several baptized individuals, one women 
and four girls. 

We learn that Mrs. L. E. C. Starr 
and Miss North, sent out by -the 
“Women’s Unton Missionary Socie- 
ty” of America, arrived at Shanghai 
in July, vd Pacitic Line of Steamers. 
They are appointed to labor in Peking, 
but are detained at Shanghai by the 
troubles in Tientsin. We have heard 
that Mrs. S. W. Bonney, late of Canton, 
but for a year past: resident at Peking, 
under the patronage of the same socie- 
ty, has resigned, and expects soon to 
return to the United States. 

Takao, Formosa. — Rev. Hugh 
Ritchie under date of August 12th, 
writes; 

“The Lord’s work in our midst con- 
tinues to go on cheeringly. Last Sab- 
bath at Bak-sa, which is our latest 
station, and is among the hills, 43 pé- 
po-hoan were baptized, and there is 
an overplus of several hundreds who 
wait from week to week upon the 
preached word. A few Sabbaths ago 
nine persons were received into church 
fellowship at A-li-kang, and our chapels 
at both these stations are too strait to 
mect the growing necessities of the work. 

We anxiously await further help, 
and invite mainland brethren to unite 
their cry with ours, that the Lord of 
the harvest may soon send forth a 
band of reapers to gather in the pre- 
cious sheaves.” 

Errata.— Page 69. column 1. from 15th 
line should read—“ for we are not come to 
the mount that burned with fire, the mount 
of blackness and tempest, but’ we are come 
to &e.” 

Page 30. 2nd column 13th line from bot- 
tum, before Tat sin insert, The Capital of.” 


TERMS OF THE CHINESE RECORDER, when mailed 
postage paid, to any of the ports of China, or of 
Japan, or to Australia, India, Java, Manilla, Siam, 
Singapore and the United States $2.25——to England 
vid Southampton, $2.50 —to Germany and Belgiuin, rid 
Soulhampton $3.00—to France, vid Marseilles 82.00 
(prepayment of postage being impossible.) Paid in 
England, eleven shillings, sent rid Southampton. Paid 
in the United States in currency and sent vid Pacific 
Mail $3.99. 
| Anything offered for publication as Articles, Notes, 

Queries, and Replies, &¢., may be sent direct to the 

Editor of the CHINESE RECORDER, Foochow. : 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. On the cover, for ten 
lines or less, eight words toa line if printed closely 
| together, for the first insertion fifty cents, for each 
, Subsequent insertion, twenty-five cents. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
- ALPHABETICAL DicrioNARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN THE |} 
y _ Foocnow Diatecr.—We have received a copy of this book, and hope to 
1 || notice it more at length in some future Number of the Recorper. _ tua 
Recetvev.—First Part of Buddhism Versus Romanism, by Rev. E. de 
° J. Eitel, and First one of a series of Geographical Notes and Queries, by ne 
R _ || George Phillips Esq. and an article called: Tsaou-ngo Temple, from Hangchow. et 
ask attention to our greatly reduced charges for Advertisements 
* ~ 7 on the cover to be found at the bottom of last column, being about half the eit 
‘| usual price charged by other Journals in China. 
. ae _ Some of our Readers may have looked for an account of the Tientsin oan 
i, 2 3} Massacre in the Recorprr. But we have not felt willing to take the ine 
e {| responsibility of preparing an account of it, from what has appeared in Bic 
d {| other Journals in China. We prefer to wait till a well-digested narrative : ay 
i. {| of that Massacre, prepared by some of the Tientsin missionaries shall have ae 
: | been received. We have been promised such an account of it in due time. | Bice 
"3 i} -— We have been reminded that the Chinese Newspaper at Shanghae |: ‘ae 
under the management of Rev. Young J. Allen enters upon its 3rd volume 
° | in September next. Most of the’ patrons of the Recorper who live ip |} °’ d 4 
}}} China are well-aequainted with it, and we therefore need not speak at | va 
h length of the:ehility. and ‘enterprine of ite He hopes |: 
ly ‘| to have a large increase of Subscribers—nearly 50,000 copies even this |: if 
{| year. We trust he will not be disappointed. ively the price per copy, : aay 
" {| fifty cents per annum, and the large amount of valuable matter it contains, |; Ee 
| entitle it to a large increase of patrons. | 
t . We desire to call the especial attention of our Contributors and |: ee 
| Patrons generally to our Editorial Notices on the cover-in the June No. | eae 
“ relating to the supply, on demand, of back numbers of this volume, and to AA 
1S | the terms of printing extra copies of articles which appear in the RecorpEr ey 
it} when desired for their authors. | 
e Rev. S. L. Baldwin, General Agent for RecorpDeEr, 
0 ‘| in the United States. Address, Camden, Delaware. 
h Peking—J. DUDGEON, M.D. | | 
| Tientsin—REV. W. N. HALL, 
8 Chefoo— REV. H. CORBETT, 
Newchwang—REV. MR. WADDELL, | 
of | Chingkiang—MR. W. D. RUDLAND, 
a Nagasaki—J, BRUINIER Esq.. 
Ta-kao—J. L. MAXWELL, M., D. 
to Hongkong—T. Esq. or Rev, R, LECHLER, 
nt  Canton—Rev. H. V. Noyes, 
ie Yokohama—REv. J. GOBLE. | 
Bankok.—REv. D. B. BRADLEY, 
San Francisco—REv, O. GIBSON, 711 Mission St, 
od Paris—M. F. VIEWEG (Librairie a Franck) 67 Rue Richelieu, 
of ‘|’ Agent for France. | ts 
r. F, A. BkockHAvs, Agent for Germany. 
‘id ; 
08 ‘| for Great Pritain, and other European Coun 
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